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Unless you live in the 
South or the Southwest, 
ou probably never heard of 
Velva, that first-rate syrup. 
That territory presents a _= 
field for Louisiana cane pr 
ucts. Five years a o Panik 
& Ford were just lisliee 
to advertise. When we 
secured a connection they 
were selling a great deal of 
molasses and syrup, the sales 
being about equally divided 
among a number of brands. 
Together the two organiza- 
tions, theirs and ours, devised 
a new selling plan. 











The World’s 
Largest Molasses Business 


It was determined that 
concentration upon their 
main brand was in order and, 
after proper reorganization, 
the advertising steam was 
turned on in earnest. 


Since then Velva_busi- 
ness has increased steadily 
year after year. Velva is 
known and sold all over the 
South and Southwest. It 
represents the largest molasses 
business in the world. We 
are proud to say that we 
helped make it so. 


How we did it, and the 
kind of service we employ 
today in helping that business 
grow, can be best determined 
by yourself if you will write 
to Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 


Orleans, Louisiana. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston 
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A New Circulation Altitude 


The normal pas- 
senger traffic on the lines . 
under our advertising control Lo 
exceeds 3,250,000 daily. Fre- 
quently our patrons receive addi- 
tional circulation of most extensive pro- 
portions, On Feb. 16th over FOUR 
MILLION passengers viewed the car 
cards and posters on our lines, 
Did this vast audience see your 
advertising or your compet- 
itor's 


50 UNION SQ. 
NEW YORK 
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Picking Up Business Under the 
Eyes of Big Rivals 


Authorized Interview with F. S. Lucey, Secretary of Philip Morris & Co., New 
York Branch, Vice-President of Canadian Branch, and Executive Head of Both 


‘THE cigarette business of Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., showed 
an increase of 40 per cent in this 
country last year. Not a sensa- 
tional figure, if you compare it 
with the record of a new, popu- 
lar-priced brand; but the latter 
has a vastly larger market, is mer- 
chandised by an z 

immense organiza- 
tion, is advertised 
on a colossal scale. 

The Philip Mor- 
ris Cigarettes have 
none of these pow- 
erful advantages. 
Retailing at 25 
cents for the box 
of ten, they cater 
to the limited 
high-class demand. 
The Morris organ- 
ization has some 
30 salesmen in the 
United States as 
against the hun- 
dreds carried by 
any one of the big 
companies. And 
the Morris adver- 
tising appropria- 
tion, instead of 
tunning up into 
the hundreds of thousands, as 
theirs does,’ amounted last year to 
between $25,000 and $35,000. It 
has been increased to $60,000 only 
since the first of the year. 

The 40 per cent, therefore, prob- 
ably represents just as big a gain 
for Philip Morris as the tremen- 
dous gains of the big companies 
represent for them. We would 
not be surprised to find that the 
Morris executives have acquired 
the art of making the selling and 
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Unquestionably the ONLY high grade brand 
of a quality which has withstood the test of 
_ taste as well as competition for SIXTY YEARS 


advertising dollar go as far as any- 
one in the trade. And as the *to- 
bacco trade is somewhat generally 
believed to have forgotten more 
about business-getting than many 
other trades have picked up, we 
shall probably agree that the Mor- 
ris methods are worth studying. 


al 


The World's Oldest High Grade Turkish 


IGARETTES 


or Cork Tip 


“The Neat Brows Box” 








Ph Newnat: 


EMPHASIZES UNIQUE CLAIM 


SIXTY YEARS OF PRESTIGE—NOTE MODIFICATION OF 


“LITTLE BROWN BOx” 


How have they done it? They 
are, in a double sense, outsiders. 
They were one of the two or three 
large independents that fought the 
trust and now are fighting the 


. same brands in separate compa- 


*Merchandizing Work That Turned a 
Losing into a_Banner Year—Winning 
Practices in Big Tobacco La 
By Curt A. Wessel. Printers’ Inx, 
Feb. 26, 1914. 

Methods That “Won Out” for New 
Tobacco Brands. By Curt A. Wessel. 
Printers’ Ink, March 5, 1914. 
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nies. And, although they have an 
independent organization and a 
factory in this country, they are 
really a branch of the large old 
English house. How, with their 
modest resources on this side, 
have they managed to keep their 
feet, “get set” and begin this proc- 
ess ‘of expansion in a year that 
has seen the most extravagant ad- 
vertising the cigarette world has 
known? 


WHY BUSINESS JUMPED 


There are several reasons for 
the gain, aside from the merit of 
the goods. One is the character 
of the organization, which even 
trade rivals will admit to you is 
a live one. Another is the policy 
that keeps the organization going 
at top speed. The chief new rea- 
son is the advertising plan, which 
has been radically changed within 
the year. 

Let’s see if we can put these 
distinctions in a word or two 
apiece. First, the organization. 
While Printers’ INx’s representa- 
tive talked to Mr. Lucey, after- 
noon tea was going round on a 
tray from office to office. After- 
noon tea—in an American busi- 
ness house! But, of course, it 
isn’t American. Philip Morris & 
Co. are English, and those depart- 
ment heads who are not as Eng- 
lish as Mr. Lucey soon fall in with 
the agreeable custom. And the 
custom is, we observe, a key to 
the Philip Morris sales policy. 
For example: 

“We don’t want salesmen who 
can merely call on the dealer,” 
said Mr. Lucey. “Anybody can 
do that. We want men who can 
make a friend of the dealer, and, 
more than that, a man who can 
make friends among the consum- 
ers in his territory—a man who is 
enough of a gentleman to mix 
easily with the kind of people who 
smoke 25-cent brands—one who 
can play a good game of golf and 
chat over a luncheon or dining- 
table and be at home in the club 
smoking-room. That is where the 
foundation for our business is 
laid. It takes men of social quali- 
fications to do it.” 

The policy | that keeps this or- 
ganization going at top speed is 
necessarily social, too. Believing 
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that the demand for his goods has 
to be created by missionary work, 
Mr. Lucey has built up a mission- 
ary establishment. Social clubs 
for the employees—clubs that take 
in retailers and jobbers, that con- 
duct conventions in one city after 
another and hold dinners, balls, 
outings between whiles—these are 
the means of creating a house 
spirit equal to keeping down all 
labor friction on .the one hand, 
and, on the other, imbuing the 
sales force and dealer organiza- 
tion with missionary enthusiasm, 
It is a unique policy even in a 
more than ordinarily social field. 


CHANGE IN ADVERTISING POLICY 


The radical change noted in the 
advertising policy was from gen- 
eral publicity to concentrated sell- 
ing appeal—one that affected both 
territory and copy. 

That is a bird’s-eye view of the 
changes that account for the 40 
ner cent increase in business last 
year. Their significance will be 
better understood if we refresh 
our memory as to conditions in 
the tobacco industry, and espe- 
cially in the cigarette field. The 
whole process of selling has been 
so standardized there that there 
appears to be room only for the 
refinement of detail which the 
Philip Morris people are giving 
it. Create your demand by sam- 
pling, stock the trade and insure 
its good will—this is the general 
practice. Afterwards, if you like, 
add advertising; most of the big- 
gest houses do, and in a big way. 
There are coupons and premiums, 
also, but only for the popular- 
priced cigarettes. 

Sampling is, theoretically and 
practically, the ideal selling and 
advertising method for cigarettes. 
It gets them directly into the 
hands of the prospect, tells him 
about them, gets him to smoking 
them, and very likely to recom- 
mending them to his friends. 
There is the strong point of ciga- 
rette sampling: the pleased smoker 
becomes a booster and sampler 
himself on a small scale; winning 
him over is like starting an end- 
less chain. 

And the sale of two or three 
boxes wipes out the cost of reach- 
ing him. As the average cigarette 
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Editorial Balance 


Everybody’s place is ‘in the home” be- 
cause its variety of contents always includes 
something to compel the interest of each 
member of the family. 


This is one reason for its power as an 
advertising medium. 


You get a splendid sense of editorial 
balance when you read Everybody’s. 


Its carefully selected articles, serials and 
short stories, together with its dramatic 
and financial departments, provide just that 
fine blending of the serious and amusing, 
the interesting and entertaining that make 
it the magazine for the family. 


You, as an advertiser, can realize what 
Everybody’s influence in the home means 
to your sales story. 


erybodys 
AVAZIME 


600,000 Average Monthly Net Circulation Guaranteed 
; $600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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smoker consumes about nine or 
ten cigarettes a day—the consump- 
tion of cigarettes, all kinds, was 
about 16,000,000,000 last year, the 
number of cigarette smokers be- 
ing 5,000,000—we see why ciga- 
rette manufacturers sample. 


SEVERAL METHODS OF SAMPLING 
There are several methods of 


tm 


sampling in vogue. 
Five and ten-cent 
cigarettes are giv- 
en away to prac- 
tically anybody 
who will accept 
them. Crews of 
samplers will pass 
them out in the 
Street and go 
through buildings, 
stores and business 
offices distributing 
them. There is no 
time for the samp- 
lers to tell much 
of a story; a few 
words suffice. 

In sampling the 
high-priced cigar- 
ettes, it is import- 
ant to. select the 
prospect and inter- 
est him in the 
brand. They are 
not distributed on 
the street or at 
random anywhere, 
except possibly in 
a club or smoking- 


car. 

The best brands 
are distributed 
only by competent 
salesmen to known 
smokers of class. 
It is expensive to 
keep good sales- 
men in the field 
doing this, but the 
expense of it is as 
nothing to the 
results. 
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the 


business he is 
There are various arrangements. 

The better class of cigarettes 
are practically also all sampled by 
mail to selected lists. 
professional and business clubs 












producing. 


University, 


and all sorts of blue lists of pro- 
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DIAGRAMMING THE SIXTY YEARS OF 


profits to get twelve. 


The sampling is generally done 
by a regular salesman, though 
expert 


sometimes by a _ special 


sampler. 


It may take the loss of 
five, six, eight, ten boxes to make 
one convert, but he is easily worth 
it; you sacrifice perhaps a month’s 


If by a regular, he may 
have a certain allowance per day, | 
or the allowance may be based on 


PRESTIGE 





fessional and business men are 
bombarded with letters and sam- 
ple boxes of choice cigarettes. 


of these 
methods _ suitable 
to a_ high-priced 
product find a 
place in the Philip 
Morris sales plan. 
And when we 
hear that the or- 
ganization is a 
“live” one, we un- 
derstand in what 
respect it is “live” 
—it is an organiza- 
tion of “good mix- 
ers’; men _ who 
know not only 
how to cultivate 
the dealer, but also 
how to ingratiate 
themselves with 
the high-class con- 
sumer. The busi- 
ness man seated at 
his . desk accepts 
from their hands 
the sample box 
and listens to the 
two or three min- 
utes of interesting 
chat about the 
cigarettes without 
finding the visit an 
intrusion. The 
busy _ physician 
who frowns at the 
interruption even- 
tually smiles his 
thanks at the tact- 
ful presentation. 
The clubman, set- 
ting the _ right 
value on every lit- 


tle contribution to contentment, 
appreciates the opportunity for- 
tune has sent him. 


IT TAKES GOOD MEN 


It takes good men to get by the 
outer portal of the abode of the 
elect and make the right sort of 
an impression within, and secure 
—by all means—the names of 3 
few friends who smoke high-class 
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You are busy with your own affairs and 
so is Mrs. Smith, somewhere in Illinois. 
You are interested in Mrs. Smith if 
she can buy your goods. Mrs. Smith is 
interested in you if you can serve her. 

It is our business to understand you 
and Mrs. Smith and any dealers who may 
come between, and to bring you all to- 
gether in a right relation and permanent 
appreciation of what you can all do for 
each other. 

That is our most important work. When 
entered into with the proper seriousness, 
it covers all the details of thorough ad- 
vertising agency service. 


Shall we send you our Two-Minute Literature on 


such service? 


John O Powers Company 
Advertising Agents 


11 West 25th Street New York 


Ralph Morgan 





John O Powers Josiah J Hazen 
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cigarettes. Getting good names is 
half the battle. 

You might think it would not 
pay to work in this selective fash- 
ion, sifting a dozen offices, floors, 
buildings, to find one or two men. 
The explanation is-the same as in 
the other cases. One success cov- 
ers a multitude of failures. And 
the convert is the means of con- 
verting others. 

“Each of our salesmen has his 
territory,” said Mr. Lucey. “His 
business is to increase the yield 
of his territory. He cannot do 
it merely by calling on the trade, 
though that is a necessary part of 
his work. He must continually 
create new business among smok- 
ers who do not use our goods. In 
many instances he does it by call- 
ing directly on known prospects. 
In most cases he does it by mix- 
ing with men who smoke good 
cigarettes in places where you 
would expect to find them. 

“This naturally requires tact. A 
man cannot hand out boxes of 
cigarettes ostentatiously in a club- 
room or hotel parlor or on the 
golf course. It isn’t done that 
way. Our salesman is known as 
a Philip Morris representative, we 
will say; it is part of his business 
to become known. He makes him- 
self agreeable to whatever com- 
panion he has, and in the course 
of conversation lights a cigarette 
and offers‘one to him. A word 
leads to another and the salesman 
says, “You like them? Permit me 
to send you a box, with my com- 
pliments. You may prefer them; 
who knows?” He takes his com- 
panion’s card, and later we send 
him a package of cigarettes and a 
pleasant letter of a few lines, 
making it clear that there is no 
obligation of any sort in accept- 
ing them. That ends it, so far as 
we are concerned. 


THEY DO NOT OVERDO IT 


“Neither in our salesman’s con- 
versation nor in our letter is there 
a word said in praise of the ciga- 
rettes. Our representative acts 
just as any other gentleman would 
act, and is not guilty of any un- 
due commercial zeal that would 
render him persona non grata to 
the men he meets. His business 
is to make friends of them. He 










will see many of them again and 
again. A proportion of them will 
prefer our cigarettes and recom- 
mend them to their friends, 
Others will not. We are not fa- 
natic. We even smoke other cig- 
arettes when they are offered us. 

“T dine out frequently here in 
town and distribute boxes of ciga- 
rettes among the waiters. The 
other night a waiter recognized 
me and drew the ‘brown box’ out 
of his pocket far enough to show 
me he was helping. In this way 
we distribute them here and there 
without making any fuss over 
them.” 

Stocking the trade and making 
friends with it are essentially the 
same thing. The trade is hardly 
perhaps so potent a factor as it 
was before the days of sampling 
and advertising, but it is potent 
enough, and no one knows just 
how much it can be under present 
conditions. Most smokers have 
their preferences, but neverthe- 
less are perpetually experimenting 
with new brands, the multiplicity 
and variety of which make an ap- 
peal hard to resist. The advice 
of store salesmen is frequently 
asked and often volunteered. They 
are an influence in the field and it 
would not be safe to try to get 
along without them. 

It is notorious in the trade that 
the Philip Morris people have cul- 
tivated the dealer to the last de- 
gree. Their dealer work is said 
to be exceptionally good and the 
amount of co-operation they are 
getting at the hands of dealers to 
be extraordinary, considering the 
limitation of the demand. Just 
why is this so? The house is get- 
ting out absolutely nothing for the 
window and store in the way of 
display. Its advertising, while 
good, has gone only as far_as 
$25,000 a year would carry it. The 
highly intelligent sampling would 
help to explain it, but not alto- 
gether. There must be something 
else. And there is. 


MAKES FRIENDS OF DEALERS 


There is no house in the busi- 
ness that more assiduously, intel- 
ligently, joyously makes friends 
with the dealers and takes them 
to its bosom. It refuses to have 
any quarrels with them. 
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NEEDLECRAFT 


Published for the Masses 
Sought by the Best Classes 


When a magazine, published only in 
the interests of small town women, 1s 
so meritorious that over 30,000 women 
in cities of 50,000 and over seek it 
with their unsolicited subscriptions— 
women who logically should prefer 
magazines of city character—that maga~ 
zine certainly must give women a needed 


service that other magazines do not. 


It does. And that is why “Needlecraft” is the 
best buy for advertisers wishing to reach over 
750,000* homes in the small town field com- 
prising towns of 15,000 and less—the only field 
in which “Needlecraft” seeks subscribers. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR JOHN GRANT 
Advertising Manajer Western Representative 
1 Madison Avenue 30 No. Dearborn St. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*On March §st, 1944, the paid output exceeded 900,000 copies. 
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“We rectify every mistake on 
the instant,” said Mr. Lucey. 
“We never dispute a dealer’s 
word. In fact, we keep ahead of 
the dealer many times and warn 
him that he is going to be dissatis- 
fied if he does not do as we ask 
him to do. In certain parts of 
the United States the climatic 
conditions make it impossible for 
our cigarettes to retain their qual- 
ity more than three months. We 
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to ‘push the goods,’ and confine 
our efforts to making ourselves 
agreeable to him. We remind him 
of our existence by our appear- 
ance. There are a few words of 
necessary sales talk, and then chat, 
jests and a good-bye. 

“When I go the rounds, as I 
sometimes do, I never say a word 
of business to the dealers—just 
look in for a pleasant chat. 

“This seems no doubt, a very 
leisurely, wasteful 
way of doing busi- 
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. "THE only high grade brand 

that has been the international 
standard of unadulterated Turkish 
smoke for sixty years. 


“The Littl i Plai 
Brown Bos” Filip Maris & Go. Cork Tip 
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keep track of our shipments there 
and warn the dealers that if they 
have any left at a certain date 
they ‘ought to be bad’ and the 
dealers should return them. And 
we take them back. 

“And it is a point with us to 
talk as little selling talk as possi- 
ble. The only thing the dealer 
can do for us is what he will do 
of his own accord. He can order 
only so much as he can sell, and 
sell only so much as he has calls 
for, plus what he can influence. 
He will do everything he can for 
us if he likes us, and he is far 
more likely to like us if we re- 
frain from begging or urging him 







NEWSPAPER COPY 
RESPONSIBLE FOR BIG JUMP IN SALES 





ness. Some people 
can only see business 
being done when their 
salesmen are tearing 
around, kicking up the 
dust. But that would 
not answer at all in 
our field. The con- 
sumers are high-class 
people and the dealers 
cannot be pushed, but 
only led.” 

This retail way of 
interesting dealers, 
consumers and_sales- 
men by ones and twos 
is all right enough so 
far as it goes, but the 
Morris company has 
another way of bring- 
ing them in wholesale. 
There are several clubs 
in the organization, 
and these have been 
turned to sales ac- 
count, both to en- 
courage team work and 
also to foster pleasant 
relations with the job- 
bers and dealers. As 
related, these clubs 
hold dinners, dances, outings and 
conventions. Retailers and job- 
bers are members of one of them 
and meet together with the sales- 
men on a basis of fraternal enjoy- 
ment—one time a beefsteak din- 
ner, another time some other kind 
or rollicking affair. 

The most important of_ these 
associations, the Philip Morris 
Birthday Club, apparently invents 
more birthdays to celebrate than 
it legitimately discovers. It first 
catches its guest and then adjusts 
the birthday difficulty: if he had 
not the courtesy to get born on 
the proper day, the club corrects 
the oversight. Even the president 
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TAXABLE INCOMES 















In round numbers fifty thou- 
sand Philadelphians will pay an 
income tax. Where do they 
get the income? From secur- 
ities, largely. 

People with taxable incomes 
read the Public Ledger. Not 
only do they read it, but they 
give it their confidence. They 
know, and you ought to know, 
that the Public Ledger is Mor- 
ally and financially responsible 
for every advertisement printed 


in its columns. 
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of the company, William Curtis 
Thomson, of London, is fair 
game, and was much amused, on 
the latest of his annual trips, at 
being entertained at three birth- 
day dinners in his honor, on three 
different days, in three different 
places. It is an unimportant de- 
tail that none of the celebrations 
fell on the right day. The point 
is that they afforded an occasion 
for rounding up the organization 
and the distributors and bringing 
them and the head of the concern 
together without too much seri- 
ousness. 

The conventions are scarcely 
more serious affairs, They simply 
mean that the organization is 
holding its merrymaking outside 
of New York, in a new territory 
each year—Atlantic City, Boston, 
Montreal, etc.—and is reaching a 
new set of dealers, jobbers and 
even consumers. And a surpris- 
ingly large number of consumers 
are interested enough to look in. 


EXPLANATION OF ADVERTISING 


But these methods are not novel. 
They have been in vogue for 
years. They are not much differ- 
ent now from what they have 
been—a little better known, a lit- 
tle better appreciated, a little 
smoother running. They do not 
account for the jump in business 
last year, particularly striking as 
it was in the face of the some- 
what general depression. The 
only thing that gives us a real ex- 
planation of that is the change in 
the advertising policy. 

The Philip Morris people have 
been consistent advertisers for 
years, spending $25,000 annually 
in general publicity designed to 
give the cigarettes and the box 
a unique flavor of quality and dis- 
tinction. “The Brown Box’—it 
used to be “The Little Brown 
Box”—is doubtless as well known 
to smokers as any other brand on 
the market. The business grew, 
however, only gradually; whether 
on account of the severe competi- 
tion of the cheaper brands or 
whether for other reasons, we 
can only conjecture. 

The facts are that early in 
1913, following the installation of 
a new advertising manager, James 
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Zobian, who had_ been traveling 
for the house in Europe and Tur- 
key on a special mission and who 
has been handling the account as 
advertising agent since the first of 
last year, it was decided to real- 
ize on the pure publicity of past 
years by saturating the copy with 
a more direct selling ‘power and 
favoring the localities where the 
bulk of the business is. 


START IN 15 DAILY PAPERS 


A start was made with 15 daily 
papers in the East, and running 
three times a week with copy 
varying from 75 lines double to 
ten inches over four columns. 
The list has since been increased 
to 60 papers, ten months of the 
year. 

The new-copy theory deserves a 
word. 

“We have become active instead 
of passive in our ads,” explains 
Mr. Zobian. “We are claiming 
something now—something no 
competitor can claim. That is our 
idea of individualizing the copy. 
Philip Morris & Co. are actually 
the oldest house engaged in the 
manufacture of high-grade Turk- 
ish cigarettes. here may be 
houses older than Morris & Co. 
manufacturing cheap Turkish cig- 
arettes, and younger houses man- 
ufacturing high-grade Turkish 
cigarettes, but there are none that 
can claim, as we do, that its ciga- 
rettes are ‘The World’s Oldest 
High-grade Turkish Cigarettes, 
the only high-grade brand that has 
been the international standard of 
unadulterated Turkish smoke for 
sixty years, or as ‘the only Turk- 
ish cigarette that has invariably 
appealed to the taste of the most 
discriminating Americans as well 
as Europeans for sixty years. 
Nobody else can say that, and 
consequently we are emphasizing 
that unique claim in all our adver- 
tising.” 

Another thing done under the 
new policy was to cut out the sev- 
eral descriptions under which the 
old advertising had sought to 
identify the cigarettes, and present 
them simply as “Philip Morris 
Cigarettes.” They had been known 
as “Bond Street Cigarettes,’ 
“Philip Morris & Co.’s Original 
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London Cigarettes,” “Cambridge 
Cigarettes,” “Ambassadors,” and 
various other combinations. This 
was thought to be confusing and 
needlessly indirect. 

When the name of “Little Brown 
Box” was first applied, it was re- 
garded as a happy phrase, and :t 
has been since used in all the ad- 
vertising. This also has now been 
found to be confusing. People 
think there must be another big 
brown box and that the Philip 
Morris cigarettes are smaller as 
well as more expensive. And it 
was felt that had to be corrected. 

Now, as to the result of all 
these changes. At the end of the 
first three months the business 
showed a 30 per cent increase over 
the corresponding period in 1912. 
By September the gain was 40 
per cent. January, 1914, showed 
the largest business ever done in 
any month. The net gain to date 
is more than 40 per cent. 


APPROPRIATION LIFTED TO $60,000 


The appropriation started at 
$25,000, was increased after the 
first quarter’s showing to $35,000, 
and now is $60,000. 

The direct advertising last year 
took the form of a handsome 
small cardboard folder, printed in 
several colors and illustrating the 
box, the several sizes of cigarettes 
and the tins of cut plug and mix- 
ture being put out. These were 
sent to 200,000 consumers under 
two-cent postage. This year 500,- 
000 will be sent out. 

To the roll of these profit- 
making things that the Philip 
Morris people do should be added 
two or three of the things they 
do not do—things good enough 
in their way for some houses, 
particularly those making the 
popular-priced cigarettes, but not 
for the manufacturer of the 
high-grade product. There is no 
place in the Philip Morris selling 
scheme for coupons and premium 
inserts. And they no longer fur- 
nish dealer helps. They used to. 
They had a very handsome glass 
sign they put out in the right lo- 
calities. But they do not use even 
that now. 

In their opinion, the dealer-help 
and window and store display are 
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very much overdone in the to- 
bacco business. Everybody’s do- 
ing it, and consequently anything 
to get attention from the con- 
sumer or even win a place on the 
dealer’s wall must be mighty good 
—which means, nine times out of 
ten, expensive. That will not do 
for a cigarette of limited appeal. 

Then, again, the men who pay 
25 cents for a small package of 
cigarettes are relatively few in 
number, spend as little time as 
possible in cigar stores, and arc 
likely .to be little influenced by 
what they see there. The places 
where they habitually go and lin- 
ger to look and chat do not use 
dealer helps. 

These conditions constitute a 
strong reason for keeping out of 
that part of the field and letting 
the cheaper brands fight it out 
while their courage is good. 

One last instance illustrates in a 
convincing way what standing the 
selling methods of the Morris 
company have given it with the 
dealer. It is years since it estab- 
lished a national distribution for 
its cigarettes. It established it 
and has maintained it without the 
giving of deals and_ bonuses, 
though that is a commonplace in 
the tobacco field and there are 
few who do not practise it, be- 
cause of the imagined necessity 
for getting quick distribution. 
But the Philip Morris company 
never did it with “The Brown 
Box” and is said to have launched 
its new 15-cent cigarette “Unis” 
without making any concession 
whatever. These things show the 
measure of a sales policy and an 
organization. 
Lewis with Niagara  Litho- 

graphic Co. 

‘Sherman L. Lewis, for the last two 
ypere with the Remington Arms-Union 

etallic Cartridge Company, handling 
dealer-help work, has joined the sellin 


organization of the Niagara Lithograp 
Company. 








Smith Joins Remington Arms 


Wellington Smith, for several years 
publisher of The Intercollegiate Maga- 
zine and more recently interested in 
Inter Press, New York, has joined the 
advertising staff of the RemingtonArms- 
Union etallic .Cartridge Company, 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Dramatis Personae: 
Awell known national advertiser 
His twenty-one year old daughter 
His advertising agent 


The Time: recently ; 
The Place: interior of a palatial homey 
in alarge city near Chicago 
The Evidence: an excerpt from the adver 
tising agents letter 3 4 


"I might also say that last night I spent 
several hours with my client at his home. 
His daughter, a young woman of about twent: 
one, said *We want to thank you for having 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE sent to us. I made 
Daddy read some of the stories and he like 


the magazine as much as I do.' 
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Small wonder | 
with alist of | 
contributors — 
of this calibre 


in every issue 


7 APRIL 1914 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
Rupert Hughes 
Peter B Kyne 
Elinor Glyn 
George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester 
Horace Hazeltine 
Walter Jones 

John Fleming Wilson 
ilitwale coasts 
George Allan Engjand 
LJ. Beeston 

Ida M. Evans 

and /others. 
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Actual Facts About the 
Demand for Your Goods 
Also those of Your Competitors’ 


Seven publishers in different sections gathered these important 
statistics from subscribers—each inquiring in 500 homes. 


Their findings are for the study of manufacturers and their 
advertising advisors anxious to sell to farmers. 


‘‘What brand do you prefer and use in the 
following lines?’’ was asked 3500 farm 
owners, concerning the list of articles shown 


below: 


Cocoa Talcum Powder 

Flour Tooth Powder 

Coffee Package Sugar 

Chocolate Washing Soap or Powder 
Canned Soup Package Breakfast Food 
Gelatine Canned Vegetables 

Table Salt Smoked Ham or Bacon 
Mince Meat Cleaning or Scouring Soap 
Toilet Soap Baking Powder 


The replies have been carefully tabulated, so as to show the 
firms that stand first, second and third in supplying each 
line. These are the verdicts: 


Consistently advertised goods lead in rural sections. | 
Advertising decisively influences all farm buying. 


With proper approach and reasonable argument, 
quality goods sell—for farmers have the money to 
pay for them. 


Trade marked goods of known quality and price are 
demanded. 


Where do you stand? What can be done in your line? 


A summary of the investigation will be submitted on 
request of anyone sincerely interested in the opportuni- 
ties ef the farm paper field. 


Associated FarmBapers 


Chicago Saint Louis New York... 
Steger Building Globe Democrat Building Fifth Avenue Building 
D. C. eidler, Manager C. A. Cour, Manager S. E. Leith, Manager 
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Facts Showing Coupons as a Com- 
peting Advertising Medium 


Leading Features of the Testimony Before a House Committee 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HE future of the premium 

system in the retail tobacco 
business will be vitally affected 
should Congress pass any one of 
the four bills now pending with 
the object of placing a tax upon 
tobacco coupons. Representatives 
of the manufacturers and other 
interests affected discussed ll 
angles of the situation in a hear- 
ing last week before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives. 

John W. Yerkes appeared in 
favor of the bills in behalf of 
thirty-eight independent manufac- 
turers of cigars, tobacco and 
snuff, located in fourteen different 
States. He spoke principally in 
behalf of the bill introduced by 
the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Under- 
wood, although in vital features 
the various bills now before the 
committee are closely akin. 

He said in part: “The gentle- 
men who have continued the 
American Tobacco Company now 
go very largely to the feature of 
giving something free. I now 
display before you certain of their 
advertisements for giving away 
goods. Here, for instance, is an 
offer to give away a half-pound 
box of chocolates which would at- 
tract nearly anybody. Here is an 
offer to give away a French briar 
pipe with a small purchase of to- 
bacco, good for one day or good 
for two days, and the article given 
away is worth more than the 
article sold, or as much as the ar- 
ticle sold. 


SAYS INDEPENDENTS ARE OBJECTIVE 
OF COMPETITION 

“You ask why that is done. 
The answer is absolutely certain 
why it is done. You have, in the 
first place, to be cognizant of the 
different brands of tobacco made 
by these four law-created domi- 
nant tobacco companies, and you 
will find when they are offering 


these extravagant gifts they are 
doing it to force the purchase of 
a brand of tobacco of their own 
production that comes in compe- 
tition, not with other brands that 
the other three companies may 
produce, but with the few brands 
that the independents are pro- 
—* and putting upon the mar- 
et. 

“Here you find these brilliant 
advertisements forcing Tuxedo, a 
brand of their tobacco, on the 
market, and that is the fighting 
brand, as a competitor, with the 
independents. Can anyone show 
me a single advertisement offer- 
ing to give anything to the public 
free if they will buy an ounce or 
a pound of Bull Durham where 
there is no competition, where 
they have the markets? Take it 
with chewing tobacco, take it 
with any of these products, with 
these advertisements of gifts, and 
we can show, I think, absolutely 
conclusively they are now being 
forced upon the market at an ab- 
solute loss to these great, domi- 
nant companies, and they can af- 
ford to stand a loss temporarily 
if by doing it they can secure the 
same monopoly of this type of 
smoking tobacco that they have 
with the others; it going at one 
time, according to my recollec- 
tion, as high as 94 or 95 per cent 
as to snuff and as high as 70 
per cent as to tobacco. They do 
not give away these things to a 
grateful public except when they 
can use that gift as a menace to 
strike down that very competition 
which the Supreme Court of this 
land attempted to restore, and 
ordered the maintenance of, in its 
opinion rendered in the American 
Tobacco Company case.” 


WHY NOT REBATE IN CASH? 


The witness was asked by a 
member of the committee as to 
the possibility of the use in to- 
bacco retailing of rebates which 
would in effect be a reduction in 
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price, and replied: “The reason 
why they do not reduce the price, 
the reason why they do not issuea 
rebate in cash, the reason why 
they use a coupon for half a cent 
or a quarter of a cent or one cent 
has been made abundantly clear 
in the argument of counsel for a 
great company that prints these 
trading stamps. He said: ‘It is 
because if you give them one or 
two cents when the sale is made, 
that ends the transaction, and the 
next time he wants to buy any- 
thing he may go into a different 
store; but with these coupons, 
the consumer has to have so many 
of them to get what he wants of 
your prizes——he has to have 
20 to get this, he has to have 50 
to get that, he has to have 100 
to get the other—and it brings 
him back to the store. That is the 
reason they use the coupon and 
do not pay out the cent or put it 
in the package. It is to bait him 
and bring the buyer back. The 
man who gets one trading stamp 
must have another. If they gave 
him the two cents in cash when 


he bought a half dozen or a dozen 
cigars, the transaction would be 
closed and ended between him as 
the purchaser and the store as the 


seller. But if he has to have 150 
coupons to get a pocketknife he 
wants or a safety razor or a piece 
of silver, he must return and re- 
turn and buy more and more to- 
bacco and get more and more 
stamps.” 


TESTIMONY FROM UNITED CIGAR 
STORES COMPANY 


S. M. Stroock appeared as the 
representative of the United Cigar 
Stores Company and said in part: 
“Qur company is not the only re- 
tailer which issues coupons. 
There are a number of important 
retailers around the country who 
have a coupon system of their 
own. Then there are a number 
of retailers who issue trading 
stamps, which are redeemable by 
other concerns. I do think it is fair 
to say but a very small proportion 
of the number of dealers in the 
United States issue and redeem 
coupons. The coupon business 
and trading-stamp business of the 
United States amounts to $100.- 


INK 


000,000 a year. The amount our 
company expends in this business 
amounts to about $2,000,000 per 
annum. I have heard it said that 
the cost of this coupon system to 
other tobacco concerns as a whole 
is something like $5,000,000, 
Theirs is a different system. We 
have nothing to do with their 
coupons that are packed with the 
products. I would not like to be 
responsible for that figure of $5,- 
000,000, however. That is simply 
what I have heard discussed in 
the trade. Of the $7,000,000 of 
coupons, approximately used an- 
nually in the tobacco business, the 
$5,000,000 worth is used by man- 
ufacturers. The United Cigar 
Stores Company is substantially 
the only large user of coupons 
in the selling end of the business, 
There are some others but they 
form a very small percentage. 

“All this is an advertisement, 
and as a matter of fact, not only 
is this an advertising medium, but 
it is the only form of advertising 
medium in which the consumer 
directly benefits. If we advertise 
in the newspapers, of course the 
newspapers get the benefit of that, 
and we are very glad that they 
should. Likewise, if we advertise 
on the billboards, which we do. 
But here is a form of advertising 
in which not only the printer ben- 
efits, not only the men who work 
on prizes in the various factories 
benefit, but the consumer direct- 
ly benefits because he receives a 
token of value. 


147 MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTED 
IN U. C, S. 


“We have handled in our stores 
the goods of 147 independent man- 
ufacturers of tobacco, etc., who 
never had any connection direct 
or indirect with the American 
Tobacco Company. Our purchases 
for the year 1913 from such in- 
dependent manufacturers amount- 
ed to $4,700,000, out of a total 
slightly over $22,000,000; so that 
our percentage of the purchases 
from the independent manufac- 
turers in that way was between 
23 and 24 per cent. The balance 
of the purchases we made from 
the American Tobacco Company. 
Lorillard, Liggett & Myers, and 
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dozens of other companies who 
were formerly affiliated with them. 
You may think that is large. The 
American Tobacco Company and 
dozens of companies into which 
it is divided in one form or an- 
other have something over 85 per 
cent of the tobacco industry of 
the country ; that is, they manufac- 
ture and their output, taking it 
all in all, is something over 85 
per cent. If the figures were avail- 
able you would find that the per- 
centage of goods of the American 
Tobacco Company and its affiliated 
companies which we sell is a 
smaller percentage than those 
which the average independent re- 
tailer sells compared to his total.” 

In answer to a question as to 
what cigar would be handed to a 
customer who went into a United 
store and simply asked for a 
ten-cent cigar, the witness said: 
“If you went into one of our 
stores and asked for a ten-cent 
cigar the clerk would, in all prob- 
ability, sell you one of our pri- 
vate brands. Every retailer has 
private brands. We have a great 
many of those private brands. 
Some of them are made by the 
American Cigar Company, which 
is the cigar branch of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, and some 
of them are made by independent 
cigar manufacturers. If you will 
ask me in regard to cigarettes, 
which are all practically public 
brands—although there are some 
private brands there, too—the 
same argument probably would 
apply there. If you simply asked 
for a ten-cent article or a five- 
cent article, he would, in all prob- 
ability, sell you one of our so- 
called private brands, whether of 
cigars or cigarettes. 


WHAT BRINGS BUYER INTO STORES? 


“There seems to be some idea 
that in some way we control the 
American public; that the public 
in some way are dragged into 
our stores against their will, to 
buy. We could not be in busi- 
ness a day if we did not give 
the consumer what the consumer 
wants. We could not stay in busi- 
ness a day if we did not furnish 
the goods the public demands. If, 
instead of three per cent of the 
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business, we had 30 per cent of 
the business, we would have to 
give the consumer what the con- 
sumer wants in his particular 
locality. The consumer’s choice 
may be influenced by our window 
display. That has been one of the 
faults that has been found with 
us, that our windows are too 
nicely displayed. We carry in the 
windows the kind of goods that 
are in demand in that particular 
locality. One locality demands 
one kind of goods; another local- 
ity demands another kind of 
goods. Naturally most of the 
goods in our windows are goods 
manufactured by the various big 
tobacco companies because they 
have 85 per cent of the business. 
You can not kick against a stone 
wall.” g 

Asked what the United Cigar 
Stores Company would do if the 
coupon business should be discon- 
tinued, the spokesman for that 
firm said: “We would find some 
new way of advertising our busi- 
ness, I suppose. So far as the 
manufacturers are concerned who 
sell us goods, I think experience 
has shown that they would simply 
sell that much less in goods; in 
other words, the goods they mar- 
ket through our premium depart- 
ment go to a class of people who 
would not otherwise buy those 
goods. Experience has shown 
that. I say experience has shown 
it, because there have been some 
classes of trade that have adopted 
a coupon system and dropped it, 
and then, after fhey dropped it, 
that line of goods which they had 
been handling had fallen off al- 
most completely. I think the 
large tobacco manufacturers would 
be very much benefited. I think 
if you pass this bill, so far as 
the large manufacturers are con- 
cerned, they will save this $5,000,- 
000 a year ; that they will not need 
to expend anything like that to 
get the same amount of advertis- 
ing.” 

“About $80,000 per annum,” was 
the answer which Mr. Stoock 
gave to a question as to how much 
the United Company spends in 
newspaper advertising, and he 
added, “It is not.a large item with 
us. We do not think that this 
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system of coupons stimulates sales 
any more than any other form of 
advertising. We think every form 
of advertising is an inducement. 
I believe the consumption of any 
article is diminished by the with- 
drawal ofthe advertising or in- 
ducement for its purchase. If you 
withdraw that advertisement or in- 
ducement for the purchase of to- 
bacco, the amount of its con- 
sumption would be diminished.” 


INDEPENDENTS FAIL WITH 
PREMIUM SCHEMES 


WHY 


To illustrate why the independ- 
ent retailer sometimes fails to 
make a success of a premium 
scheme, the United Cigar Stores’ 
representative said: “Some years 
ago a very large manufacturing 
cigar concern—the United Cigar 
Manufacturers Company—got up 
a plan whereby it made an inter- 
changeable coupon system, the 
coupons to be issued by all re- 
tailers throughout the country. 
The cost of operation and main- 
tenance of the system to the re- 
tailers was not greater than the 
cost and operation of the system 
of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany. But the thing turned out 
to be a failure, not because the 
public did not want the coupons, 
not because the service was not 
efficient, not because the articles 
were not of equal value to those 
given by the United Cigar Stores 
Company, but because the average 
retailer did not see far enough; 
and if a man came in and made 
a purchase, instead of handing 
him a coupon as an inducement 
to have him come back and get 
some more, he thought he saved 
money when he did not hand out 
the coupon. So the thing fell 
of its own weight. 

“I say, if you have intelligent 
handling, the coupon system will 
succeed. It is not a_ patented 
scheme; it is a system that by 
co-operation can readily be made 
very effective. I really cannot ex- 
plain why the independents do not 
adopt this scheme, except they 
think that it is easier to come 
here and ask that we be stopped, 
just as you might say a man 
should be stopped or taxed for 
advertising in a newspaper because 
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he has money enough to pay for 
this advertising in the newspaper 
and some little man has not 
money enough; therefore the 
other man should not have the 
advantage of advertising his wares 
in the newspaper and inducing 
people’ to come to his store instead 
of going to the store of the man 
who does not advertise.” 


AN INDEPENDENTS VIEW OF 
COUPONS 


Thomas P. Littlepage, repre- 
senting Block Bros. Tobacco 
Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
an independent concern said: 
“The question of the coupon is 
purely an advertising proposi- 
tion. The courts have said it was 
a clear, legitimate advertising 
proposition. Is the-coupon a fair 
way of advertising? Is it open 
to all? We maintain that it is. 
All manufacturers have the same 
opportunity. Whether or not 
they are capable of maintaining 
independent depots and stores is 
not material; they have the same 
opportunity of using it. Is there 
going to be any better moral ef- 
fect produced in this country by 
cutting off this method of adver- 
tising, stopping the advertising in 
the hands of the smoker and put- 
ting it on the billboards and in 
the newspapers and magazines 
where it is flaunted before the 
non-smoker and before the boys 
and those who are just beginning. 
How will this committee of Con- 
gress regulate or help the moral 
condition by throwing this into the 
magazines and newspapers?” 

Charles Dushkind, representing 
the Independent Retail Tobacco 
Association of America, said: 
“The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany has only four per cent of 
the tobacco business of the coun- 
try, that is true; but they are not 
yet in every part of the country, 
but in the territories that they 
have invaded they own 50 or 60 
per cent or perhaps more. We 
have 300 United Cigar Stores in 
the Citv of New York and about 
9,000 other dealers, and you will 
find that the United Company 
with 300 stores is selling as many 
tobacco products as all the other 
9,000 stores put together. 
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The Price 
Of Publicity 


The man who advertises commits himself. He 
steps up on a high place and says: ‘‘Here am I. 
This is my product. I solicit your careful con- 
sideration.” 

And there he and his goods must stay. There is 
one thing that advertising cannot do. It cannot 
maintain the popularity of an article that has proved 
itself unworthy of popularity. 

The obscure manufacturer may tamper with the 
quality of his goods as his ethics dictate. But the 
man with a nation-wide reputation cannot for one 
minute detract from his quality without skillful eyes 
detecting it and eager mouths bruiting it about the 
market place. 

There have been manufacturers who, knowing 
the power of advertising to establish their line in 
public favor, have set out with an “‘introductory”’ 
quality which they did not intend to maintain. 
And they have discovered, after they had changed, 
that they had forgotten to take into consideration 
the vested right of the consumer to stop buying an 
article when it becomes unsatisfactory. 

It is the retail merchant who first feels the con- 
sumer’s dissatisfaction. Perhaps this explains why 
so many retail merchants are conservative about 
taking on advertised lines until they can be rea- 
sonably sure that the quality will be maintained. 

The price of publicity is consistency. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Makers of men’s wear: 
this page is for you 


If you had the opportunity to consult 
two of the leading clothing merchants 
in Chicago about advertising—you 
would probably place a good deal of 
confidence in their judgment. 


If these merchants told you they 
bought more space—and bought it at a 
higher rate—in a certain Chicago news- 
paper than in any other—that would be 
sure proof they considered that paper 
the best advertising medium in 
Chicago, wouldn’t it? 


From January 1 to December 31, 
1913, Maurice L. Rothschild and The 
Hub (Henry C. Lytton and Sons) 
bought more space in The Chicago 
Daily News six days a week than 
they bought in any other Chicago 
newspaper in seven days. 


The figures follow: 


The Daily News 353,204 lines 
Second paper 252,727 lines 
Third paper 237.885 lines 
Fourth paper 226,829 lines 
Fif h paper 122,829 lines 
Sixth paper 43,244 lines 
Seventh paper 39,591 lines 
Eighth paper 38,937 lines 


These high-class clothing merchants 
have found that the best way to keep 
their Chicago sales growing is to ad- 
vertise in The Chicago Daily News. 


Where do you advertise? 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 360,000 daily 


John B. Woodward 


Eastern Representative 
710 Times Building 
New York 












































“There is nothing in the cigar 
business by means of which one 
dealer can take away the trade 
from another dealer except by 
personal attention or by cutting 
prices. The goods are the same 
all over. The manufacturer who 
owns a trade-mark will not per- 
mit the United or any other con- 
cern to destroy his trade-mark. 
He may give them a small dis- 
count of five per cent, or so on, 
but he will not give them a suf- 
ficient discount to enable them to 
cut the prices on the standard 
goods, because that would ruin 
and kill his brand. Price cutting 
in New York might cost the 
United $10,000 a day because they 
cannot cut the price in one store 
and sell the goods at a higher 
price at their store in the next 
block. When it comes to cutting 
prices the little fellow can stand 
it longer than the United because 
his expense is small. Price cut- 
ting then is ineffective. Here is 
where the coupon comes into play. 
The coupon is the only. method 
by which the United is able to 
compete with the smaller dealer. 
By giving extra coupons in a lo- 
cality they can drive the small 
dealer out of business without in 
any way changing the price of 
their goods.” 

Henry Weigand, of the Penn 
Tobacco Company, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., said: “When we first 
entered into the business we de- 
termined not to use any coupons. 
We found we could not compete 
at all with the other companies. 
Our business went’ down. We 
practically lost all the money we 
had in the business. So, in order 
to try to get ahead, we went into 
the coupon business and I think 
we went it pretty nearly right, 
because in 1902 when we were not 
using coupons we did _ 80,000 
pounds the whole year. In 1903. 
we commenced using coupons and 


, we made 300,000 pounds, and so 


on. There has not been a year 
but what our business has in- 
creased somewhat, until this last 
year we did 2,600,000 odd pounds. 
In our case, at least, the consum- 
er does not pay for the coupon. 
In fact, he shares the profits of 
our company. We would like to 
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have this coupon situation stay as 
it is because under this plan we 
can hold our customers to some 
extent. What we fear is the giv- 
ing of presents directly with the 
package without any coupon as 
some of the big companies have 
started to do—for instance, silver- 
plated teaspoons with five-cent 
packages of tobacco.” 





Advertising to Fight Film Cen- 
sorship 


The Universal Film Manufacturin 
Company has been running a series o 
advertisements in Chicago criticizing the 
censorship of the second deputy superin- 
tendent of police, in trimming and re- 
jecting the company’s films. The first 
of the series was based on personalities 
but the style was soon changed to com- 
mon-sense appeals to the public for 
justice and fairness. 

As a result of this campaign a new 
system of daily reports of the work 
done by the bureau of censorship was 
installed which makes public the names 
of the companies whose films are cut or 
rejected by the bureau. The series of 
big advertisements criticizing the bureau 
and asking for justice prompted the 
bureau to inaugurate a system for mak- 
ing public its entire record, so that there 
would be no occasion for misstatements 
against the bureau. 





The Business That Is Worth 
While 


That honesty in advertising, aside 
from any question of sentiment or 
morals, was the best policy because it 
paid in dollars and cents, was the high 
pote in an address on vy my” y 
<. Miner Fenton, president of the Fen- 
ton Label Company, of Philadelphia, 
before the Rotary Club at the St. Jamies 
Hotel, of Philadelphia, last week. 

Mr. Fenton insisted that any business 
which is not worth advertising is not 
worth running. “There is no good in 
the unknown good,” he said. “There 
is no use in having anything for sale 
unless the public knows you sell it.” 

He stated that a small one-inch ad- 
vertisement that he had inserted in a 
Philadelphia newspaper had, in the last 
month, brought enough business to pay 
for the advertising cost for a year to 
come and leave a profit. 





Tango as Basis of Copy 


The Conroy Music House in St. 
Louis. is advertising its piano players 
by featuring “Tango Lessons” in its 
copy. Two-thirds of the space is de- 
voted to a description of a lesson, fig- 
ures in position and diagrams of the 
foot movements. Each advertisement is 
devoted to a single. lesson. This keeps 
people watching the advertisement to 
learn the tango at home. 
































































‘An Open Letter to “* Impressionis- 
Advertisers 


By a Representative 


No. 3 of a Series of Comments on Subjects of Frequent Discussion between 
Advertisers and Solicitors 


(5ENTLEMEN: This particu- 
lar women’s publication was 
on the advertiser’s list with the 
agent’s strongest recommendation 
as a good, sensible periodical, ma- 
king a strong appeal to the aver- 
age woman of the house. 

It naturally appealed neither to 
the servant class nor to the class 
so well-to-do that they leave all 
buying to servants. 

It had been unquestionably effi- 
cient on many similar campaigns. 

And territorially and by classes 
of communities reached, its cir- 
culation was the best distributed 
for this advertiser’s needs of all 
the publications considered. 

Bingo! A cancellation of every- 
thing. 

The agent could furnish no in- 
formation, except that the adver- 
tiser was furious; he had found 
from careful investigation that our 
circulation wasn’t what it was rep- 
resented to be; that instead of 
reaching the woman of the house, 
the periodical had nothing but 
“back door” circulation; went to 
servants, scrubwomen, dishwash- 
ers in hotels, etc. 

Of course I called on the big 
advertiser in the little Michigan 
town the next day. He told the 
same story he had told his agent, 
with profanity and other furbe- 
lows. Finally I gathered the fol- 
lowing: 


WHAT ONE UNDESIRABLE NAME 
DID 


At home he had found a copy 
of my publication lying around. 
He had been delighted, and said 
to his wife, “I see you have sub- 
scribed to the periodical I am go- 
ing to do most of my advertising 
in; I am glad to know it reaches 
women like you, even if you are 
above the average we're after.” 

“No, I didn’t subscribe to it,” 
she answered. “Norah subscribed 


to it from a canvasser who came 
to the back door the other day. 
She had it while taking care of 
the baby, and left it here.” 

This was the “careful investiga- 
tion” which showed that our haif 
million or so circulation went to 
servants, scrubwomen, etc. 

Here was a fine example of the 
genus impressionistic among ad- 
vertisers. One case out of hund- 
reds of thousands overturning a 
whole campaign! 

Of course I wired our circula- 
tion manager for the name of the 
man who covered that town. . He 
proved to be a local youth who, 
while soliciting with equanimity 
and success most of the other 
housewives in town, had lost his 
nerve when he came to Mr. 
Brown’s imposing place. Instead 
of bracing the wife of his father’s 
employer, he slid around to the 
back door and signed up the cook. 

I showed Mr. Brown the sub- 
scriptions of forty good local 
housewives—the very kind of 
“front door” women he wanted 
to reach—against this one “back 
door” subscriber, and enough sim- 
ilar statistics in other towns and 
other ways to sink a ship. 

Finally I pulled part of the cam- 
paign out of the fire. 

This isn’t an exaggerated case; 
the “single incident” advertiser's 
name is legion. We representa- 
tives run across ’em every day. 

The best laid plans of advertis- 
ing managers and agents go to 
pot when the boss has a personal 
incident that “shows up the real 
truth about the publication.” 

Frequently the advertising man- 
ager himself is the guilty one; 
and so is the agent. 

Your “single incident” man is 
one of the best little wreckers 
anywhere you put him 

A publication I represented at 
another time had a very large mail 
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Helps the Manufacturer 
of Power Plant Goods 


It helps the manufacturer of goods that can be sold by mail by pro- 
ducing quality inquiries for him. 


It helps the manufacturer who sells by means of a sales force, by 
making it easier for his men to close business. 


It is a sales aid of the highest order because it reaches the thinking 
men in the power plant field. 


Note a few paragraphs from recent letters from POWER advertisers: 


“The results from 
this advertising have 
always been very 
satisfactory, not only 
in the quantity of 
replies obtained, but, 
what we consider 
more important, the 
quality. We find 
that we received 
many more orders 
from POWER in- 
quiries, than from 
any other source.” 
Turbo-Blower Co., 
New York. 


“We of course con- 
sider POWER a 
fixture and would 
hardly feel at home 
if we were to be 
omitted from even a 
single issue, for we 
just recall the fact 
that we have been 
advertising with you 
for more than ten 
years.” 

Lagonda Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


“We have ‘compiled 
a schedule of re- 
turns received from 
all mediums’ in 
which we are carry- 
ing advertisements 
of our pumping 
equipment and find 
that POWER is 
giving us 71% of 
the total returns. . .” 
John H. McGowan, 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


If you are a manufacturer of Power Plant goods, POWER can aid 
the selling end of your business. Put it to the test. 


Circulation 30,000 


Hill Publishing Co. , 505 Pearl St., New York 


Also Publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News, American Machinist and Ceal Age 
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circulation and a very small news- 
stand circulation. This was so 
frequent a source of trouble with 
the impressionists that we got to 
looking for it as a sort of reg- 
ular procedure. 


CONCLUSION DRAWN FROM LOOKING 
AT NEWS-STANDS 


An automobile accessories man 
cancelled. A process of “smoking 
out” uncovered a knock from his 
Minneapolis salesmanager while 
visiting the factory. 

Our circulation in the Twin 
Cities must be representative 
said he, yet no news-stands sold 
many copies and some _ news- 
stands sold none at all. There- 
fore, our figures were prob- 
ably fictitious, and our circulation 
negligible. 

It happened that our circulation 
in the Twin Cities was much 
above our quota-per-population, 
and I was able to show the presi- 
dent the “negligible circulation,” 
there was enough to equal one 
out of every eleven homes worth 
while. It was subscription circu- 
lation; of course it wasn’t evident 
to the man on the street. 

Similarly a clothing manufac- 
turer checked up at the news-stand 
of his New York hotel. Another 
periodical outsold mine something 
like 100 to one. He was sure 
we were lying about our circula- 
tion nationally. 

“This is childish,” you say. 
“One or two light-headed people 
may do that sort of thing, but 
don’t charge advertisers generally 
with such haphazard judgment.” 

Proceed we, then, with further 
instances. 

At the same time that a man- 
ufacturer of high-class refrigera- 
tors looks sadly out of his win- 
dow and sees a score of his em- 
ployees buying a certain weekly of 
great circulation, and 1s saying, 
“Its readers are not the kind I 
want,” a maker of overalls ob- 
serves with equal sadness that it’s 
sold heavily in the financial dis- 
trict, and the wealthiest of the 
bankers are buying copies as they 
clamber into their limousines. 

One millionaire manufacturer 
I solicit won’t use a certain week- 
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ly because he likes it better than 
any other periodical, and he finds 
it on the reading tables of sey- 
eral other millionaires and near- 
millionaires he knows. If he were 
selling automobiles or period fur- 
niture he’d use it; but for shoes 
—why, its readers all have their 
shoes custom-made. (And by de- 
lightful inconsistency he won't 
use my publication because he 
“can’t see anything to it,” and he 
doesn’t know any one who does.) 

A wealthy period-furniture man 
of the same city won't use the 
weekly because his stenographer 
and his head bookkeeper subscribe 
to it, and he knows they can’t 
afford period furniture. (He has 
told me, at other times, that his 
stenographer is a sensible girl, and 
the fact that she throws my pub- 
lication aside while taking other 
complimentaries home to read 
shows there’s nothing to it.) 

By an amusing coincidence, he 
wears a $4 pair of the other man- 
ufacturer’s shoes. 

Here is a report on newspapers 
of a certain city that were quite 
influential in deciding a campaign; 
it was written by the local sales- 
man: “I verified the above opin- 
ion by counting the newspapers 
being read by the men on the 
8:30 car from ——, the best part 
of town, and I found 11 A’s, 6 
B’s and 3 C’s.” 


SOME “REASONS” FOR USING 


MEDIUMS 
“Why, 


_when you say you're 
most anxious to bunch your hits 
in the big cities, do you adver- 


tise so heavily in and so 
lightly in , when the latter 
has a much larger circulation in 
the cities you want to reach, and 
is probably equally good as an 
automobile medium?” I asked a 
motorcar manufacturer. 

Because the former had done 
wonderfully for them, he told me. 
Pressed for his proof, he cited 
a mail-order sale to a man on a 
Nevada ranch—a freak sale, and 
the only positive influence he 
knew of. 

Another man used a certain 
publication very strongly and to 
the exclusion of publications much 
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better fitted, his agent assured 
him, for his advertising. The 
bright idea had come to him that 
the hundred and fifty members 
of his fraternity alumni club were 
of the type of ideal prospects for 
his goods. “Therefore,” said he, 
“lll find out what publications 
they read.” 

The periodical in question was 
’way ahead of everything else, re- 
gardless of total circulation. 

“According to the law of aver- 
ages,” said he, “the same propor- 
tions ought to hold nationally.” 

This “law of averages” is an 
interesting theory, but, as I said 
in a preceding letter, it’s never 
safe to apply it to circulations. 

Least of all in a case like this, 
where the advertiser neglected to 
remember that a deserving under- 
graduate was working his way 
through college soliciting subscrip- 
tions for this particular period- 
ical, and had gone over his fra- 
ternity’s local alumni club list 
with a fine-toothed comb. 

Naturally said periodical made 


a wonderful showing against all 
the rest. 

Not so long ago an advertis- 
ing manager published an article 
in an advertising journal (not 
Printers’ INK) wherein he gave 
exhaustively the showings of the 
great national periodicals read by 
twenty dealers to whom he had 
written, and by twenty business 
men of his acquaintance. 

You'd have thought by the final- 
ity of its presentation that the 
first report was the last word in 
“dealer influence,” and the second, 
divine leading for “reaching busi- 
ness men.” 

And _ representatives of one 
periodical shown to be the leader 
in one of these classifications ac- 
tually got advertisers to ponder 
extensively over this “evidence of 
influence,” while a competitor used 
a lot of advanced arithmetic and 
argued that his was the most effi- 
cient medium on a cost-per-line 
basis (for the twenty!). 

(And I admit I deserved near- 
ly to lose the business for the 
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profane remark I involuntarily 
made when one supposedly sane 
buyer of advertising put this “evi- 
dence” up to me in all serious- 
ness. ) 

Instead of my citing a lot of 
similar instances, you ask any 


representative for them. He can 
cite plenty, and like as not, he 
can remind you where you've 
made spot judgment on a_ not 
— 


much less ridiculous basis. 

haps, too, he’s found so many ‘ 
pressionists” that bite on ~ Amal 
which show which way the wind 
blows,” that he automatically 
hends you a couple of the latest. 


WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES 


The trouble with us is that we’ve 
all talked so much about “charac- 
ter of circulation,” etc. that we 
come to judge a _ publication’s 
character by a few of its sub- 
scribers, just as we judge men 
and women by a few of their 
acts. 

If you find your office-boy stealing 
postage stamps, you rather natural- 
ly conclude that he’s dishonest. But 
when you find a few good read- 
ers, or a few bad readers of a 
publication, you haven’t done any 
more than find—a few good read- 
ers or a few bad readers. You 
haven’t “gauged the character of 
the publication” by studying a 
random dozen or hundred of its 
ten thousand or two million. 

Of course it is true of chem- 
ical atoms that each minute par- 
ticle is an exact counterpart of 
the whole, and when you put a 
million together you have simply 
a million identical atoms com- 
prising the whole. 

But circulation is not like chem- 
ical atoms. 

No two of our 90,000,000 people 
are identical, even in their finger- 
prints. Of course, they have much 
more in common in their likes 
and dislikes and consuming needs 
and ‘capacities. 

But to take a handful of sub- 
scribers from one city or town 
out of the nation and consider 
that you have a representative 
fraction of the whole circulation 
is just as much a fallacy as to 
take a small section of any strange 
city and judge the whole city by 
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that section. You either hit too 
high or too low; never the aver- 
age. 

The combination of 300,000 
people with incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year, 100,000 of $1,000 
to $2,000, and 50,000 of $2,000 to 
$10,000, and 1,000 of above $10,- 
000, as a whole makes an ex- 
cellent nationally distributed com- 
munity for many manufacturers 
to advertise to. 

Now, when you try to gauge the 
451,000 by taking as typical read- 
ers the first 100 readers you come 
across, you may get “interesting 
data.” 

But it will be more interesting 
than accurate; because you may 
get 100 dollar-a- -day laborers, 100 
$15-a-week clerks or stenograph- 
ers, 100 high-priced executives, or 
some combination hundred equally 
non-representative. 

They tell us that one out of 
every seven men is left-handed. 
See if a random count of a hun- 
dred men gives this showing. 

Divorces average one to every 
twelve marriages. Try it out on 
any group or neighborhood of 
people and see how much the pro- 
portion varies from the one-to- 
twelve. 

One of the banes of advertising 
buying in many quarters is too 
much spot judgment—too much 
acting upon impressions. 

Nothing but advertising is 
bought so often on impulse and 
impression. 

For example, you hire employees 
only after careful consideration 
of experience, ability, character, 
habits, recommendations and a lot 
of other things. But advertising 
space—“My wife likes that publi- 
cation; let’s use it.” 

I believe in establishing every 
fact you can establish about a pub- 
lication and its readers. You can’t 
afford to neglect anything that 
helps to predict or prove its value 
for you. 

But don’t blow in your money 
on nothing more substantial than 
the idea that the “interesting data” 
and “law of averages” twins will 
do all your work for you. 

If you do—well, you’re the kind 
of man your competitor likes to 
have for a competitor. 
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Aim at the Focus 
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Where sales have to be made through 
operating officials in many industries, ad- 
vertising effort (and appropriation) may be 
economized by using a publication which 
reaches them all. There aren’t many such 
mediums, but 








Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering 


does reach the operating officials of chemical and industrial plants, 
ore dressing mills, smelters, refineries, iron and steel works, steel 
foundries and metal treating plants. It is the operating focus of 
these various industries. It forms the one point at which you can 
reach them all in a sales-making way. 


A Service Department familiar with these fields is at the com- 
mand of any manufacturer with sales possibilities in them. Couple 
it with your sales department. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West Thirty-ninth Street New York 


Electrical World Electric Railway Journal Engineering Record 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
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Feiner it is the only 


Kansas City paper re- 
fusing intoxicating liquor and 
offensive medical advertise- 
ments, The Kansas City Star 
carries four times as much ad- 
vertising as its nearest com- 


petitor. 


The Kansas City Star 


180,000 Copies Moming, Evening and Sunday 
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Postal Rules That Hurt 
Trade 


Some Red Tape That Results in 
Loss of Good Will for American 
Manufacturers in the Export 
Field—Heavy Fine Assessed for 
Short-Paid Letters on the Recipi- 
ent 


By Hugh Kahler 
Of The Procter & Collier Co., New 
York and Cincinnati 
HEN the office-boy puts a 
two-cent stamp on your 
letter to Bermuda or Venezuela, 
the post-office obligingly over- 
looks the shortage, sends the letter 
along to its destination and the 
luckless and innocent addressee 
pays a six-cent fine—double the 
deficiency—for the pleasure of 
learning that you would like to 
sell him something. Which, of 
course, makes him eager to do 
business with you! 

This short-paid mail runs into 
real money to most foreign im- 
porters who do business with this 
country. A Brazilian firm once 
showed me a record of a single 
mail, in which it had paid. $1.68 
on understamped letters from 
American firms, among the list of 
which were several houses of un- 
questionably high export standing. 
The experience of almost every 
foreign firm of sufficient im- 
portauce to get its name in the 
trade directories is identical. 
And the offense is by no means 
confined to the export beginners, 
or to those firms which are con- 
stitutionally slip-shod in their 
methods. 


LEAKS OFTEN UNDISCOVERED 


Among my export friends are 
several houses which have spent 
a huge amount of effort in seek- 
ing to prevent an understamped 
letter from leaving their mailing 
desks, have devised check-sys- 
tems which would seem to make 
this error impossible, and yet 
they tell me that every now and 
then a short-paid letter slips by 
them, and that it usually happens 
in the case in which they would 
most wish to avoid it. As for the 
firm which doesn’t understand 


foreign postage-rates, or doesn’t 
care, the blunder is likely to hap- 
pen on its correspondence as a 
regular thing. 

If the blunder involved a larger 
amount, so that the customer 
might be expected to complain of 
it and give the offender an oppor- 
tunity to make good, there would 
be less reason for discussing it. 
But the exasperating feature of 
the case lies right here. If the 
foreigner wishes to complain he 
must spend his own time and 
money to write a letter—which 
will cost him more than his loss. 
Instead of doing that, therefore, 
he simply nurses a_ ripening 
grouch against American business 
in general and the individual of- 
fenders in particular. This single 
minor detail costs this country 
more export orders every year 
than all the spectacular offenses, 
such as poor packing, narrow 
credit ideas, undiplomatic corres- 
pondence, poor translations and 
so on. 

Care will minimize it, but not 
prevent it altogether. And when 
the blunder happens, it happens 
often enough right where it will 
do the most harm. And the offen- 
der rarely finds it out. But there 
is one very simple fashion in 
which the whole problem can be 
settled once for all, not only for 
the firms who want to settle it, but 
for those who refuse to think 
about it, as well. 

Let the post-office adopt the 
plan of returning to the sender 
all short-paid or unpaid outward- 
bound foreign mail, and giving 
him a chance to repair the defici- 
ency before his: letter goes for- 
ward. This can be done without 
increasing the labors of the post- 
office force in the slightest degree, 
for as things stand, the deficiency 
is discovered before the letters go 
forward, and each of them is 
stamped here with the “T” which 
in the international code indicates 
underpayment. Instead of speed- 
ing such unwelcome matter on its 
mischievous way, why not send 
it back to the guilty party and let 
him pay the penalty of his care- 
lessness? Why persist in fining 
the utterly innocent recipient, at 
the expense of his good will? 
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These are the questions which 
some of us have been asking the 
postal authorities for some time 
back. The answer, boiled down to 
plain English is: Red Tape! The 
Department states that the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention requires 
it to forward outward-bound for- 
eign mails whether or not postage 
has been paid in all or in part. 
This is correct. But there is nothing 
in the Universal Postal Conven- 
tion which enjoins it from first 
making a sane effort to collect the 
deficiency here. The.reason for 
sending such matter forward, sub- 
ject to a fine against the recipient, 
is given as “the presumption that 
failure to prepay is due to inad- 
vertence on the part of the send- 
ers or employees of the senders, 
and that failure to promptly for- 
ward the letters might result in 
loss or serious inconvenience to 
the senders or addressees”! 

If any such presumption justi- 
fies sending forward the letters 
with an unmerited fine attached, 
does it not justify far more com- 
pletely an attempt to remedy the 
deficiency in advance, especially 
when this can generally be done 
without a single day’s delay in 
delivery? If failure to catch a 
certain steamer “may result in 
loss or serious inconvenience” 
how about the effect of mulcting 
a wavering customer forty or 
fifty cents because the office-boy 
has sealed up a catalogue enve- 
lope? 


POST-OFFICE SLOW TO BE INFLUENCED 


Certain export men have been 
arguing this matter with the De- 
partment for several months, 
without any apparent results. The 
Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, who is in charge of this 
province, takes refuge in the es- 
tablished precedent of the service, 
and suggests that possibly the 
matter may be remedied at the 
next Universal Postal Conven- 
tion. 

It has occurred to the writer 
that possibly some favorable ac- 
tion may be secured if the appeal 
is made by a less limited class of 
business men, which is the reason 
for laying the case before the 
readers of Printers’ INK. So 
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many .manufacturers are finding 
a considerable export market 
nowadays that export questions 
are no longer confined to those 
whose sole field lies across the 
frontiers. This postage matter is 
one of the first obstacles encoun- 
tered by the beginning-exporter, 
and one of the most troublesome 
to overcome. It hurt» *usiness in 
general and in parucwar, it stirs 
up bad feeling on the zart of the 
foreign buyer, creates a false idea 
of American carelessness, and 
kills many a promising account 
before it is fairly opened. 

The experience of the most in- 
telligent, exporting manufacturers 
shows beyond. question that un- 
derstamping cannot be avoided by 
even ridiculously careful attempts 
at prevention. Common-sense 
shows plainly that the whole evil 
can be eradicated at one swoop 
by a simple Governmental action 
quite within the limits of the ex- 
isting convention. A lengthy cor- 
respondence with the postal au- 
thorities shows that the one 
reason why it is not so eradicated 
is the sacrosanct red tape. 

A few letters from Printers’ 
INK readers to the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General may 
possibly provide the necessary 
stimulus. Isn't it worth the experi- 
ment, anyway? The longer this 
condition is allowed to exist the 
harder it is going to be to do 
export business. The sooner it is 
remedied the better for all legiti- 
mate foreign trade. 
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Sturgis Joins ‘““Today’s 

William A. Sturgis, formerly of the 
Review of Reviews, has become Eastern 
manager of the vt gaa department 
of Today's Magazine. r. Sturgis, 
who is president of the Representatives’ 
Club, New York, has been with Review 
of Reviews for about three years. Pre- 
vious to that he was in business for 
himself, this move following some time 

spent in the advertising agency field. 


Kuhlen with United: Refrig- 
erator 


Samuel G. Kuhlen, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Art Bedstead Com- 
pany, the Chickering Bros. Company, 
and the Morgan Sash & Door Company, 
of Chicago, has recently been appointed 
advertising manager of the nited 
Refrigerator & Ice Machine Company, 
of Kenosha, Wis. 
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The window trim—it is the con- 
| necting link between your goods 
from the dealer’s shelf to the 
consumer demand. It is the final 
link in the selling effort. 


L Every single window trim is a whole 
advertising campaign by itself—a cam- 
| paign that centers upon the individual 
| retail store. 


, 
It directs the force of “ general” advertising 
to the store where the goods are sold. 





The window trim is advertising in its most 
intensive form. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CoO. 


Nineteenth Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland 
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’ ‘HE window trimbit i 


medium ; it is thhady 
buys its own circulipn; 
readers. Success de 
and quality of the ¢ 


is why dealers accept ong 
some that get by the deg 
to the consumer. 


Every American Lith 
trim must measure up tm 
sumer standard, and the: 


To meet the consumer's 
human in its appeal; 

—to meet the standard « 
simple in its construction 
let the light in on the dealt 
build trade for him,-it must 

These are some of the re 


AMERICAN LITHOBAP 


\ New York City Boston _Philadelphigi 


Big advertisers—men who know 
every class of media—are big 
buyers of Window Trims. 

We have recently made Trims 
for the Corn Products Com- 
pany, advertising Karo Corn 
Syrup; for the Merrell-Soule 
Company, advertising None 
Such Mince Meat; for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
advertising Snowdrift Cottolene; 
for Jap-a-Lac; for Bromo 


Seltzer. 
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itis the advertising 
advertising copy. It 
n; it picks its own 
ds on the amount 
Mlation-it buys—and 
ndth of its appeal. 


at ‘is the factor; that 
nd reject another; why 
#fall down in their appeal 


uphic Company window 
Ire up to standards;—the con- 
and the§adard of the retailer. 


nsumer’@@ard the trim is strong and 


b] 

tandard fe retailer the trim must be 
‘uction—gto put up; and designed to 
the deal@display of goods. It must 
—it must @ people into his store. 

of the reagawhy American Lithographic 
@eoord for big runs. 


Bh APHIC COMPANY 


cago «Detroit Buffalo Cleveland 
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If it'sa Window Trim, put it 
up to us. We know windows 
and window trimming. 

We know the retailer and his 
limitations; and what's more, 
we know advertising. We made 
the trim that forms a part of the 
Durham Duplex Razor Cam- 
paign; we have also made 
Window Trims for Ferry’s 
Seeds ; for Skylark Chocolates; 
for Hicks’ Capudine; for Cream 
City Agate Ware. 
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ERE is a very good example of the 
“phantom” window trim. This 
accomplishes the full figure effect with- 
out shutting the light out of the dealer’s 
store. We should like to tell you how 
we build window trims to meet the 
problems of the individual advertiser. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


Nineteenth Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
DETROIT. BUPFALO., CLEVELAND 
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Brevity Has Its. Copy 
Uses, But—— 





It Is a Dangerous Habit for Gen- 
eral Practice—The Shortest Verse 
in the Bible Is, After All, Only 
the Climax of a Long Story—The 
Danger of a Complete Epitome 
in Each Piece of Copy 


By H. J. Clarke 


| TAKE it that practically every 
advertising man worthy the 
name has, at some period in his 
career, been what is commonly 
known as a “mere” copy writer. 

Just why the “mere” should al- 
most invariably be prefixed has 
never been clear to me, but it is a 
conveniently flexible term, which 
may convey contempt or conde- 
scension, according to the modu- 
lation of the voice. Personally. if 
I am given to weakness and van- 
ity on any subject (and who 
among us is not?), it is this: that 
in spite of the fact that I have 
held the position of advertising 
manager of a house operating a 
chain of 116 retail stores, for sev- 
eral years, I have been able to 
retain my identity as a “mere” 
copy writer. 

In the early days, when my 
“mereness” was possibly more 
acute than at present, I was 
brought, a trembling novice, to 
one of the principal shrines 
whereat my brethren worship, and 
taught to make obeisance to the 
great god Brevity. From time to 
time my well-intentioned elders 
poured upon my head a veritable 
avalanche of verbiage anent the 
virtues of this most potent fetish 
—a great but pardonable incon- 
sistency on their part. I would 
willingly wager far more than I 
possess that 99 per cent of my 
predecessors and contemporaries 
have had a similar experience, and 
there is nothing as yet to indicate 


that posterity will be fortunate: 


enough to escape it. 

One of the favorite and most 
successful quotations employed by 
the devotees of brevity is taken 
from the Scriptures. 

Not content with silencing and 
confounding us with the authori- 
tative voice of Holy Writ, the 
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zealots then turn to secular his- 
tory and reduce us to a state of 
utter abjection by hurling Ceesar’s 
“Veni, Vidi, Vict” at our bowed 
and trembling heads, and as we 
lapse into unconsciousness the 
Laconian “If” booms upon our 
ears. 

The infinite pathos of the verse, 
“Jesus wept’; the pithiness and 
force of the Cesarean message, 
and the courageous contempt of 
the Laconian defiance are_ indeed 
powerful and impressive. But my 
brethren have erred in ascribing 
the power of brevity; it rightly 
belongs to comparison. 

The sentence, “Jesus wept,” is 
an anti-climax in the tragic his- 
tory of the Man of Sorrows. The 
reader:has already some acquaint- 
ance with the wonderful story of 
the Messiah; the pathetic story of 
the death of His friend Lazarus 
has been touchingly portrayed, and 
then, in a flash, the manhood of 
the,Christ is revealed through this 
outburst of human emotion. “Je- 
sus wept!” A wonderful sentence, 
brief, simple and heart-stirring— 
but only by reason of the story 
of preceding events and personali- 
ties, 

THE BIBLE AS A MODEL 


Now, a word in passing: Of all 
books, the Bible is probably the 
most read, most revered and most 
convincing. From a literary stand- 
point, it is unusually lengthy, un- 
usually given to description of 
minute details and full of repeti- 
tion and redundancy. Taking it 
as a whole, it is the very antithe- 
sis of brevity. 

The same arguments apply with 
equal force and truth to Cesar’s 
dramatic announcement and the 
Laconian defiance—the long, dev- 
astating battle and the terse sum- 
mary of its outcome; the cruel 
ultimatum, pregnant with possibil- 
ities frightful enough to stir the 
dullest imagination, and the mono- 
syllabic defiance and contempt. 
Wonderful examples of the force 
of oe. 

The more practical arguments 
for brevity may be embodied in 
the general statements: the public 
has not time to read lengthy ad- 
vertisements ; will not take time to 
read them; does not want to read 
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them, and so on, ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam, 

It has been my experience that 
the authors of such broad state- 
ments are for the most part men 
of singularly narrow views; a 
singularity which may account in 


some measure for their temerity - 


in proclaiming (ex cathedra) the 
opinions of the plurality. Such 
men believe that every advertise- 
ment should be an epitome. 
suppose, if they controlled the 
field of uncommercial literature, 
every biography would be an epi- 
taph. 


REHASHED COPY IS UNINTERESTING 


I take the view that when a 
subject has been epitomized it is 
closed. Every day I read adver- 
tisements which are an epitome of 
the advertisers’ proposition. I al- 
ways have the feeling that, to be 
consistent, the word “Finis” should 
appear beneath the signature; but 
a day or two or a week or two 
later I see the same old epitome 
again. There may be some trans- 
position of words, rules and cuts, 
perhaps, but that it is a rehashed 
epitome is too obvious to admit 
of dispute. I share the popular 
prejudice against hash, both diet- 
ary and literary, but rehashed 
hash is an abomination only fit for 
the kitchen of Beelzebub. 

If‘ I should be so unfortunate 
as to hold the position of adver- 
tising manager for a firm whose 
members should pass simultane- 
ously from this vale of tears and 
the business be completely and 
finally disrupted, then and then 
only would I write an advertise- 
ment that should be both an 
epitome and an epitaph, and un- 
derneath, in 14-point Old English 
text, would appear the words, 
Requiescat in Pace. 

I believe that the public will 
read and does read anything of 
interest placed before it in an in- 
teresting, attractive manner. If a 
man has a story to tell that is 
worth the telling, let him find a 
man who knows how to tell it and 
where it can be told to the best 
advantage. He will have ample 
proof that the public has both the 
time and the inclination to read it 
But mark those thiee essentials, 
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for without them he cannot hope 
for success: a story to tell; a 
story worth telling; a story well 
told. If any be lacking then, be 
his advertisement brief or lengthy, 
it is doomed to failure. The brief- 
est advertisement is frequently 
lengthy and verbose, because it 
tells nothing—and words without 
ideas are always superfluous. 

It is not an easy matter to sell 
merchandise or service through 
the medium of type and illustra- 
tions. The writer must create de- 
sire and stimulate it into activity, 
and the best method I know is 
this: Let there be a good story, 
well told, and let it be so written 
that all may read with ease and 
pleasure. The salesman may find 
brevity a serviceable deity, for he 
can capitalize his personality and 
let his samples do some of the 
talking, but the “mere” copy 
writer has not these advantages at 
his command and he must per- 
force inculcate the handclasp, 
smile, gesture and sample in his 
copy. 

Some of the great musicians 
have written songs without words 
—and some of the great musicians 
can interpret them. But most of 
us have to read them from the 
programme or the screen. 


Baltimore Ad Club’s Frolic 


The Baltimore Ad Club held a frolic 
on March 9 and 10. Twelve inch triple- 
column newspaper space contained text 
signed by Joe Katz, whch announced 
some of the frolic’s attractions. 

Among those listed was a first part 
containing many well-known advertising 
characters, such as John Dough, Gold 
Dust Twins, Miss 1847 Rogers, Dutch 
tf Painter, etc. There was a sketch. 
“Magazineland,” written by Joe Katz, 
with lyrics by Walter S. Hamburger 
and Alvin Silberman. 


St. Louis League ‘Problem 
Meetings” 

There was a large attendance at the 
second “Problem Meeting” of the St. 
Louis Ad League, March 10. George 
Walker, chairman of the house-organ 
division of the Toronto convention, 
presided. T. W. Van, sales manager 
and house-organ editor of the Koken 
Barber Supply Company, and David R. 
Williams, of the Chappelow Agency. 
led the discussion. 





Arthur J. Brady has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Philip Carey 
Seneeng. New York (roofing, asbestos. 
ete. 


















Sidelights on Waltham’s Sales 
Policies 


Something About the License Contracts of Big Watch Company 


Special Washington Correspondence 


ONTRACTS of a manufac- 

turer with jobbers and re- 
tailers, respectively, are involved 
in an interesting manner in the 
case which the Waltham Watch 
Company recently appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. As told in Printers’ INK 
last week, the decision was ad- 
verse to the watch company. 
The interpretation that is placed 
upon the contract system in 
this instance may have significance 
for advertisers and manufacturers 
in proportion to the extent to 
which they are considering the 
adoption of some such plan as a 
vehicle for price maintenance. 
And evidently many firms are 
considering such expedients, now 
that decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court appear to have 
abridged to some extent the rights 
in this respect that were supposed 
to be enjoyed under the patent 
laws. 

The case in which the Waltham 
company appeared as complainant- 
appellant in the United States Su- 
preme Court is that in which the 
watch manufacturing firm sought 
redress against Charles A. Keene, 
a New York State retailer, who 
advertised and sold price-restric- 
ted watches at less than the stand- 
ardized price. Printers’ INK has 
made reference to this rather no- 
table legal controversy, and the 
effort to have the highest court 
in the land review the de- 
cision rendered by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
District is chiefly notable because 
it involves a very complete ex- 
position of the whole issue and 
because the original petition of 
the Waltham company in the Su- 
preme Court has lately been sup- 
plemented by a brief in support 
of the petition, the object of this 
brief being to bring the argument 
fully up to date. In pursuance 
of this latter object the brief dis- 
cusses at some length the Bauer 





vs. O’Donnell case (the Sanatogen 
price-cutting case) and this consti- 
tutes the first attempt to argue be- 
fore the Supreme Court the sig- 
nificance and limitations of its 
mandate on price maintenance. 
As stated in the Waltham com- 
pany’s petition: “The question of 
law presented is whether the ex- 
clusive right conferred upon a pat- 
entee by R. S. Sec. 4,884 to vend 
articles embodying his invention, 
is of such character and scope as 
to enable a patentee, who is him- 
self the manufacturer and first 
vendor of the article embodying 
his invention, to create, by express 
license-contracts between himself 
and the first vendee (the jobber), 
and between himself and the job- 
ber’s vendee (the retailer), valid 
agreements as to the resale price 
of the article. This question is 
to be contrasted with and distin- 
guished from the question (which 
is assumed to have been decided 
by the Supreme Court in the nega- 
tive) whether restrictions upon re- 
sale prices of patented goods can 
be imposed upon the first or the 
second vendee thereof by mere 
notice. It is to be further as- 
sumed in the case at bar that in his 
dealings with jobbers and retail- 
ers the patentee acts in his indi- 
vidual capacity, and with them in- 
dividually, and that neither he nor 
they act in pursuance of any con- 
tract or combination with any 
other person or persons. It is 
further to be assumed that the 
first express license-contract comes 
into existence at the moment the 
jobber obtains the title to the 
goods from the patentee, and that 
the second comes into existence at 
the moment the retailer obtains 
the title to the goods from the 
jobber; that both jobber and re- 
tailer accept the relation to the 
patentee of express licensees for 
revending; that the consideration 
which the patentee receives from 
the jobber for the goods consists 
partly of money and partly of the 
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acceptance of the license relation 
and the jobber’s promises in con- 
nection therewith; that one of 
these promises, expressed also as 
a limitation upon the jobber’s 
license, is that when reselling to 
the retailer, he will on the paten- 
tee’s behalf take the appropriate 
steps to obtain the assent of the 
retailer to the proposed express- 
license contract between the re- 
tailer and the patentee, and that 
a fair construction of this prom- 
ise is also that the jobber will 
not sell the goods to any retailer 
who refuses his assent to the pro- 
posed license-contract. 

“In other words, the stipulation 
of agreed facts presents a system 
adopted by a patentee for market- 
ing his goods under which he 
sells freely to all jobbers and per- 
mits them to sell freely to all 
retailers who are willing to enter 
into the relation of express licen- 
sees to him, but to no others; and 
the question of law, stated more 
briefly and more abstractly, is 
simply whether under any circum- 
stances the relation of licensor and 
licensee for revending can co-ex- 
ist with the relation of vendor and 
vendee of the goods which are 
the subject of : the attempted 
license. Expressed negatively, the 
question is whether the right to 
prevent the vending of goods em- 
bodying the invention conferred 
upon a patentee by R. S. Sec. 
4,884, is strictly limited to 
goods not made and sold in the 
first instance by the patentee him- 
self or by somebody permitted 
by him to make and sell them, it 
being assumed that the patentee’s 
right to sell his own goods is de- 
rived from the local law of sales, 
and not at all from the patent 
law, and that his patent right is in 
its essence a purely negative right 
of prevention; that is to say, a 
right to prevent another person 
from selling goods which belong 
to that other person and which 
but for the patent law that other 
person would have a right to sell 
as an incident of his ownership.” 

The Waltham company explains 
that its method of marketing 
watches is to pack each movement 
separately in a metal box or con- 
tainer, which is itself contained in 
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an outer box. Sales are made to 
jobbers under the terms of a paper 
called “Conditions of Sale (Bill 
to Jobbers).” Accompanying the 
sale of the movements by the job- 
bers to the retailers is another 
paper called “Conditions of Sale 
(Bill to Retailers).” Each of 
these two papers contains a refer- 
ence to a third paper called “Wal- 
tham Contract Notice,” which is 
packed with each movement sep- 
arately in its metal box. 


WALTHAM’S “CONDITIONS OF SALE” 
TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS 


The Conditions of Sale (Bill to 
Jobbers) is as follows: 

“Each Waltham movement and 
Waltham watch in this bill is sold 
subject to the following conditions 
and to those in the Waltham Con- 
‘tract Notice issued with the move- 
ment or watch, which conditions 
every buyer thereof by accepting 
said movement or watch agrees 
with the undersigned company to 
keep and perform, viz.: (1) job- 
bers may sell said movements or 
watches to established retail watch 
dealers, except those designated by 
said company, and to no other per- 
sons, and only at prices and dis- 
counts authorized by said com- 
pany; (2) must bill said move- 
ments or watches only on bill- 
heads approved by said company 
and bearing the Conditions of 
Sale; (3) must not bill said move- 
ments or watches with any other 
goods; (4) must not exchange 
said movements or watches for 
any other goods whatsoever; (5) 
the Waltham Contract Notice 
must be delivered with the 
movement or watch in every in- 
stance. 

“(6) A breach of any of said 
conditions shall revest in the com- 
pany the title to all movements 
and watches —— in this con- 
nection) in the possession of the 
violator and.of any one who shall 
have induced or knowingly parti- 
cipated in such breach, and upon 
tendering the price paid by the 
holder of such movements or 
watches the company may retake 
possession of the same. 

“(7) Jobbers must immediately 
send to the company’s selling 
agents a duplicate of every bill 
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This is not a very 
“promising” agency. 


The best lawyers and doctors do 
not go in very strong for prophecy. In 
all professions the “quack"’ is ap- 
parently surest of the future. So in 
advertising, one may well mistrust the 
‘expert’ who is cock-certain as to 
the definite results he can accomplish. 


As to what will happen, we admit our- 
selves to be imperfectly informed. We are 
positive that our clients’ campaigns will be 
planned with care and sagacity, that space 
will be bought as low as experience and a 


‘skeptical frame of mind enable,—and that our 


judgment as tothe result is a good deal more 


. apt to be right than wrong. This is as far as 


we go. Every business man must recognize 
that the same condition exists in his own 
vocation. 


If you are about to place your business 
with an advertising agent we ask that you 
make your selection not on comparisons for 
optimism but for experience and ability. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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of the named movements and 
watches which they issue.” 

The bill to retailers is worded 
somewhat similarly, the incorpor- 
ated conditions being as follows: 

“(1) All watch dealers are to 
be considered retail dealers, except 
those recognized as jobbers by 
said company; (2) retail dealers 
may dispose of said movements 
by sale only and only to buyers 
for use and not for resale; (3) 
and may not advertise nor sell 
said movements for less than the 
following net prices respectively.” 
Here follows a list of the various 
watches and movements with the 
price quotation on each. 

The Waltham Contract Notice, 
which is delivered with each in- 
dividual watch to the ultimate 
consumer, is phrased to the same 
general purport, the price of the 
particular watch involved being 
embodied in the text of the no- 
tice. 

In discussing these license-con- 
tracts, the petition that has been 
filed in the Supreme Court by 
the Waltham company says in 
part: “Each of these papers con- 
tains phraseology intended to cre- 
ate an express license for revend- 
ing. Provisions of each of the 
papers constitute restrictive limi- 
tations upon the licenses. They 
are also so phrased as to consti- 
tute express promises by the job- 
ber and retailer respectively, and 
are thus intended to create a rem- 


‘ edy in contract as well as under 


the patent law for infringement. 
Each of the three papers contains 
provisions for the revesting of the 
title to the goods in the patentee 
in case of violation by the jobber 
or retailer of the conditions of 
their respective licenses. But this 
is not an attempt to create con- 
ditions running with the goods. 
For so far as they operate upon 
goods owned by the jobber or re- 
tailer, they operate not in invitum. 
but as stipulations to which the 
jobber and retailer have assented, 
i. e., which are the terms of their 
respective contracts with the pat- 
entee, 

“The provisions of the three 
papers overlap. The essential dif- 
ference between the ‘bill to re- 
tailers’ and the Waltham Contract 
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Notice is that the first applies 
to movements sold in lots; the 
second to each movement indivi- 
dually; and the contract notice 
conveys to the retailer certain in- 
formation .not contained in the 
bill to retailers relative to the ob- 
ligation which the jobber is un- 
der to the patentee to deliver the 
contract notice to the retailer.” 


THE “SIGNIFICANCE” OF RECENT 
DECISIONS 


In undertaking to interpret the 
“entire significance” of the recent 
Supreme Court decisions in the 
Bauer vs. O’Donnell case and the 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. vs. Straus case, 
the counsel for the Waltham com- 
pany says: “Whether a person 
holding the legal title to goods 
embodying a patented invention 
can sell them without infringing 
the patent depends upon the cir- 
cumstances under which he ob- 
tained them. If he obtained them 
from the patentee by a transac- 
tion which was in its essence a sale 
and nothing more, then the pat- 
entee’s exclusive right to vend has 
been exhausted so far as those 
particular goods are concerned. 
They have passed into the general 
mass of property of the country 
and the patentee cannot prevent 
their resale by the first or any 
subsequent vendee. Nor can the 
patentee preserve the right of 
prevention of resale as to those 
particular goods by any notice at- 
tached to the goods, or otherwise 
addressed to the first vendee, but 
not assented to by him. It is in- 
effectual to diminish what it is 
customary to call the purchaser’s 
implied license to resell the goods 
to whom and on what terms he 
pleases. If the patentee’s attempt 
to restrict the resale of the goods 
takes the form of a notice ad- 
dressed not to the first purchaser. 
but to some subsequent purchaser, 
e. g., a retailer, it is equally futile, 
for the retailer, having bought 
from a jobber who himself had 
an unrestricted right to sell the 
goods, takes them with the same 
unrestricted right of resale. 

“But there is nothing in the pat- 
ent law or in any decision of this 
court which requires the conclu- 
sion that the patentee cannot sell 
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the goods without creating an im- 
plied license in the vendee for re- 
sale. On the contrary the so- 
called implied license is simply a 
legal consequence of an omission 
of the parties to create an express 
license at the time of sale. In 
the case at bar no circumstances 
existed to create an implied license 
for resale from the time the move- 
ments left the hands of the pat- 
entee until they reached the con- 
sumer. Neither in the hands of 
the jobber nor in the hands of the 
retailer had the movements passed 
into the general mass of property 
of the country. The right of re- 
sale possessed by each depended 
wholly upon the terms of the ex- 
press license to which each had 
assented.” 

In the brief filed by the Wal- 
tham company in support of its 
petition, the. statement is made: 
“It is believed that prior to the 
decision of this court in Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. vs. Straus and Bauer 
vs. O’Donnell, few patentees who 
desired to impose restrictions up- 
on the resale price of patented 
goods, made and sold by them in 
the first instance, were aware of 
the important legal distinction be- 
tween notices addressed to the 
first vendee and express license- 
contracts made with him. 


DEPARTMENT STORES BLAMED 


“The attempt to impose price 
restrictions where the patentee 
himself made and sold the goods 
was mainly the result of the meth- 
ods adopted by large department 
stores, and afterward imitated by 
other traders dealing in miscel- 
laneous goods, of advertising pat- 
ented articles at less than cost as 
a device for attracting custom and 
making sales of other goods in 
which there was a larger chance 
for profit. While the actual sales 
of patented goods made by such 
traders were neither large nor in- 
tended to be large, yet the adver- 
tising of the goods at prices 
sometimes merely nominal tended 
seriously to injure the reputation 
of the goods, to render jobbers 
and retailers disinclined to buy 
them, and thus to reduce the mar- 
ket for the goods. The method ad- 
opted in the first instance by pat- 
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entees to meet this situation was 
in most cases the attaching of 
notices to goods, addressed some- 
times to jobbers, sometimes 
to retailers, and sometimes to 
both, fixing the price at which the 
goods might be resold. But in a 
few instances, notably in the mar- 
keting of phonographic records, 
patentees proceeded with a more 
accurate application of their legal 
rights and endeavored to protect 
themselves not by notices, but by 
express license-contracts with 
their jobbers and _ retailers,” 
Various cases brought by the Ed- 
ison company and other phono- 
graph manufacturers are then re- 
viewed in support of the conten- 
tion that the phonograph man- 
ufacturers have hit upon the prop- 
er remedy for price-cutting. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTIONS 


Pursuing this phase of the sub- 
ject, the solicitors for the Wal- 
tham company set forth: “The 
phonograph cases may be regarded 
as authorities in support of the 
fundamental proposition relied up- 
on by the petitioner in this case, 
namely, that a valid express license 
for revending may be created sim- 
ultaneously with the sale of the 
goods from the patentee to the 
jobber. If that proposition is es- 
tablished, the validity of the sim- 
ilar express license-contract made 
by the patentee and the retailer 
through the agency of the jobber 
and in performance of the job- 
ber’s own license-contract seems 
to follow as a matter of course.” 
In conclusion it is claimed to 
be a fair inference that Jus- 
tice Day, in the O’Donnell or 
Sanatogen case decision, had in 
mind the distinction between non- 
contractual and contractual re- 
strictions -and that the Supreme 
Court proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that there was no contrac- 
tual relation between the manufac- 
turer and the retail druggist who 
did the price-cutting. 

None of the foregoing conten- 
tions, however, was passed upon 
by the Supreme Court.. The court 
simply declined to review the case, 
thus upholding the decision of the 
Court of Appeals and tacitly sus- 
taining its rulings. - 
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Five years ago the circulation of Collier’s, The 
National Weekly, was established on a money-back 
guarantee basis—the first in the field. It is generally 
conceded that this has worked to the advantage of 
all honest agents and publishers. 


Another step in the same direction seems necessary 
because of confusion in determining what is actual 
about circulation which is not qualified as to ‘‘gross’’ 
and ‘“‘net.’’ 


Hereafter Collier’s figures will always quote both 
amounts, or properly specify the figures which are 


used, in order that the exact circulation may always 
be known to advertisers. 


P.F- COLLIER & SON . Inc. 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION Read “The Papered Door” by 
ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 28th Mary Roberts Rinehart in the 
March 2ist issue. 
Gross - - - 707,945 


Net - - - - 703,878 “A Son of the Middle Border” by 
Present rate of $3.00 a line Hamlin Garland begins March 
based on 600,000 28th. Watch for it. 
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Westfield the Pure Food Town 


ECIPES are interesting to three classes of individuals— 
those who manufacture (and sell) the ingredients, those 
who mix them together, and those who eat the product. 


When the mixers and the eaters one day discover that 
Roman candles, pin-wheels and other pyrotechnic sparklers 


contain some of the same chemicals that are found in many 


prepared and semi-prepared foods, there will be a big bon- 


fire. That day is nearer than you suppose. 


The bonfire will be built not of chemically-colored, adul- 
terated and mislabeled foods themselves, but of manufac- 
turers, dealers’ and agents hopes. These will go up in 
smoke, together with the makings of many a fat dividend. 


We regret the necessity of this bonfire. Since certain in- 
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different, uninformed or unscrupulous manufacturers wi// 
dye, bleach, adulterate, and disguise their products, and other- 


wise cheat the public, something must be done to square 

















matters. 


T The best spot on earth to see what a bonfire like this does, - 
is Westfield, Massachusetts. The old, old truth that fire 


purifies is nowhere better illustrated than here. 


is 


Westfield began to be a Pure Food Town twelve years ago. 
f Probably you know the story ? How three of Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn’'s chemistry pupils were made ill by unnat- 
ural contents of a supposed. jar of strawberry preserves ? 
How it was analyzed and found to contain almost everything 


but strawberry preserves? 


Other towns, hamlets and cities in the United States are 
, about to follow Westfield's example. Nothing— not even 
the so-called Pure Food and Drugs Act—can prevent them. 
be They claim, with reason, that what Westfield has done, 


they can do, without martyrizing any Normal School girls. 





at . . . . . 

At this psychological moment—at this ripe juncture— The 
rs s * 

Ladies World has chosen Professor Allyn's able and 
Ly 

courageous pen. He has assumed complete charge of the 
a~ . * . 7 . 

food pages—editorial and advertising—in this magazine. 
l You advertising men can best gauge the result. 
n 
1. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


McClure Building, New York 
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Judging Readers 


Argument about quality of 


circulation is endless, Net 


receipts prove little; methods are not 
conclusive. 


Accurate judgment is obtained only 
by knowing the actual subscribers. 





If you know the people at a post office 
serving country people we will lend you 
our mailing list and let you see for 
yourself. This is not a new offer with 
us; each test has made us increasingly 
anxious to have further similar inves- 
tigations made of those who read 


The Farm Journal 







Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 





















































The Ad That “Holds 


Together” 


Revisions of Some Current Displays 
That Show how Slight Changes 
Often Work Wonders in Greater 
Effectiveness—Rearrangement of 
Headline and Illustration Does 
the Trick in One Case 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


UILDING an ad that “holds 
together” is not so simple a 
matter as it may seem. 

While the originals of the ex- 
hibits that I have chosen for this 
article were about one-quarter 
magazine-page space, they are by 
no means the only recent ads that 
do not seem to hold .together. 

In fact, the originals of two of 
the ads shown here are very good 





“ 
Six Six “Superb| 
Spencers’ 
gre a we will 
“a ra For 25c mail one 
Tha ss 15-cent packet of Bur- 
igh ORCHID, the most beauti- 
e! 

? }? 10-cent packet (40 to bo'seeds) each 
of BEATRICE SPancen, deep pink; 
GeoxnGE HERBERT, rosy carmine; 
Mrs. C. W. BreapMore, cream 

edged rose; StirRL1NG STENT, best 


glowing salmon-orange: also one 


large panier t (90 to 100 seeds) of THE 
New Borree Bienp or Surpass- 
INGLY SuPERB SPENCERS FOR 1914, 
which is absolutely unequaled. With 
each collection we enclose our Leaflet 
onculture. Purchased separately, these 
six packets would cost 6S cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed catalog—this 

bright | book of 182 pages for 1914 is better than ever 

before. Itis mailed free upon application. Write for 
today and name Everysopy's MAGAZINF. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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conveyed a first impression of be- 
ing two separate smaller ads. 

Sometimes this is intentional. 
In cases where an advertiser is 
selling two or more products this 
is a fine plan. 

However, we will not consider 
the very obvious examples. It 
seems best that we consider some 
cases where the ad is good but— 
might be improved. 

I believe these articles can ac- 
complish more lasting good if the 
examples chosen are ads that are 
weak in some small point or two 
only. The obviously good ad and 
the obviously poor ad are every- 
where. 

When, however, we notice an ad 
like the Burpee Sweet Pea Seed 
ad (Fig. 1), few ad men have the 
temerity to say that it is not good. 

My first lessons in practical ad- 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2—A SLIGHT REARRANGEMENT OF THE HEADLINE AND ILLUSTRATION 
MAKES FOR UNITY OF DISPLAY 


ads as they stand. I use them 
simply as texts, as it were, for 
suggestions that will be of value 
to the readers of Printers’ INK. 

You, no doubt, have noticed 
full-page ads that looked like two 
separate ads, half-page ads that 
looked like two quarter-page ads, 
and even quarter-page ads which 


vertising work taught me that a 
border is used to surround the ad 
(when the copy man doesn’t talk 
too much) in order to keep the 
eye of the reader away from other 
ads nearby. 

Now you are beginning to see 
my point. The border doesn’t go 
around Fig. 1, Neither does the 
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border go entirely around Fig. 2. 

But. I sincerely believe that by 
making the cut of the sweet peas 
a part of the border—through 
joining it to the border—we pro- 
duce an ad that is more of a unit. 

Another point: the picture of 
the article (or product of the ar- 
ticle) advertised is more pro- 
nounced, making the ad more in- 
teresting and attractive. The 


TEN CLEAN 


FINGERS 
C YYlakee threse- 
I-SEE-CO smokes 


hand-made, without the use of 
pastes, binders or molds. 
“ — are hand-cur] finish. 
J. Stamm, 1309 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. Pa., writes 
“lam recommending your stogies to pa- 
tients of mine who are heavy smokers, in 
the place of strong Havana cigars. 


[a= stogies are all long filler, 


Even 


All charges prepaid 

Order a box : smoke enough to enable you to judge; # not 
thoroughly satished, return the remainder and your money 
will be refunded, promptly. Or, if you preter. send twenty 
cents and get a sample assortment in ap — package 
post-paid 2 handy leatherette pocket pouc! 
Interesting booklet * “A New Light on an ola Subject’’ 
tor 5 


References Dun's, Bradstreet s, or any Wheeling bank. 


Isenberg Cigar Co., 21 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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I would suggest making a cut of 
the picture of the hands and mon- 
ogram and putting the lettering in 
type. 

This would make the reading 
matter below the heading follow 
more easily: 

Then a good, strong border, 
joining with the cut of the hands, 
would relieve the last semblance 
of a scattered ad. 





TEN CLEAN FINGERS 


I-SEE-CO Smoxss 


SEECO stogies are all long filler, 

hand-made, without the use of 
pastes, binders or molds. 

the heads are hand-curl finish. 


Dr. C. J. Stamm, 1309 N. Broad St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa., writes: 

‘lam recommending your stogies to pa- 
tients of mine who are heavy smokers, in 
the place of strong Havana cigars.” 


Even 


Blendora 2 

om - = Havana filler ¢ 
shape . ° 00 per 
Au changes prope 

Order a box , smoke enough to enable you to judge. if not 
thoroughly satisfied. return the remainder and your money 
will be refunded, promptiy. Or, il you preter, send twenty 
cents and get a sample assortment in an Aon package 
post-paid and a handy leatherette pocket pouch 

Interesting booklet ‘‘A New Light on rs Old Subject "’ 
for the asking. 
References’ Dun's, Bradstreet's, or any Wheeling bank 


Isenberg Cigar Co., 21 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

















flowers are not cramped and 
crowded; they look more natural. 
Remember, I have not said that 
Fig. 1 is a poor ad, but I believe 
Fig. 2 is a stronger, more con- 
nected and more interesting ad. 
Take your pen or pencil and 
make the line border on the lower 
half of Fig. 3 about three times 
as heavy, and you will see my 
— reason for mentioning this 


he black upper part and white 
lower part of this “I-See-Co” ad 
do-not convey, at first glance, any 
relation to one another. 

To make the ad more connected 





FIGS. 3 AND 4—NOTE IN THE REVISION THE GREATER DISTINCTNESS OF THE HEADLINE 
AND THE STRENGTH GAINED BY A HEAVIER RULE 


These changes are shown in m) 
revision (Fig. 4). 

While there may not be much 
choice between my lettering on 
Fig. 4 and the original lettering 
on Fig. 3, I am convinced that 
using a cut for the hands, where 
the cut is necessary, and using 
type for the heading, which is 
more easily read, a stronger effect 
will be the result. And we save 
the money spent for hand-letter- 
ing. But this is not so important 
as is the fact that the name “I- 
See-Co Smokes” is stronger in 
type as shown in Fig. 4 than it 
is in lettering as shown in Fig. 3. 
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The Canada Land & Fruit Com- 
pany ad (Fig. 5) appeared in a 
January magazine. 

Before we discuss whether or 
not it does hold together, let’s 
analyze the heading. The picture 
shows the harbor, “The only deep 
water on the Isle of Pines is at 
Los Indios, Where Frost Never 
Penetrates.” Yet I think there is 
something in this heading more 
interesting to magazine readers 
than the picture. It is the fact 


“Where Frost Never Penetrates.” 
By displaying this phrase we qual- 
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of the water and place the title 
of the cut in one corner. Then, 
to be sure that the cut belongs to 
the ad, we will join rules on each 
side. See Fig. 6. 

Now, we have eliminated the 
vines used for border and substi- 
tuted rules. First, because nei- 
ther oranges nor pineapples grow 
on vines; and, secondly, because 
the square cut and ragged vines 
do not seem to link up naturally. 

For better balance we place 
both cuts of the fruit at the bot- 
tom. 















Dock and Wharf at Los Indios, iste of Pines| 
The Only Deep Water =<) 
‘ Harbor on the Isle of Pines 
is at Los Indios, Where Frost 
Never Penetrates 


Los Indios is the only seaport on the Isle 6f Pines where 
shippers can load produce on the ocean-going Loats right at the 
town. It has the only deep water harber om the Island, 
enabling sea-going vessels to dock at the town, A tract of land 
at Los Ludios offers you greater money making possibilities than 
elsewhere on the Isle of Pines—the dock saves you the heavy 


Los Indios, Isle of Pines, offers big money making opportunities 
fm citrus fruit and winter vegetable growing. Grapefruit nets $1,000 
and more per acre. Winter vegetables net $300 to §700 per acre. 
Three crops a year—every day is a growing day. - 

Climaje the most equable and wenden in the world. Bracing, 














leave fruit on trees uniil the market is clear of Florida and 
California fruit—that means dig prices for your products. 
A tract of land at Los Indios leads to health, wealth and 
happiness. 99% American population. 
Tnvestigate this land of wonderiul opportunity, 
where we will locate yon on choice 10, 20 and 40 acre 
under exceptionally reasonable terms of pay- (" 
ments. Write for tree iiterature today without fail. JF 
AANADA LAND AND FRUIT CO. 
Room 9, . 117 Wisconsia St., Milwashee. Wis. 
tite 
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The Oniy Deep Water Harber on 
the Isle of Pins is atios Indios 


Where Frost Never Penetrates 




















FIGS. 5 AND 6—GREATER EMPHASIS OF CENTRAL THOUGHT GAINED IN THE REVISION BY 
PUTTING PART OF LONG HEADLINE IN SMALLER TYPE 


ify and also “hook up” the picture. 

The entire heading is long 
enough for a full-page magazine 
ad, so we must submerge a part 
in order to let a phrase tell the 
story. 

If “Where Frost Never Pene- 
trates” is not the most important 
story, then display the words “The 
Only Deep Water Harbor on the 
Isle of Pines.” 

But during the season of this 
ad I prefer to be attracted by the 
fact that there is a calm landing- 
place where frost is unknown. 

Now, to save space for this 
larger heading, we will notch some 





Now for a few general points 
on building an ad that holds to- 
gether. 

Always treat the total space to 
be filled as a major unit. You 
can have as many minor units in- 
side of this major unit as space 
will permit, but keep all of these 
units collected and held together: 
not necessarily held together with 
a border. I have seen ads of 
many units built around a picture 
or a trade-mark, but there was 
something there that was uniform 
throughout the ad. 

One reason for ads that do not 
hold together is an all too general 






































































































relation between the man who de- 
signs the cuts and the man who 
selects the type and type design 
for the ad. 

These men should either be very 
close together, or both jobs should 
be held by one man, who gives 
the orders for all the various 
parts of the mechanical produc- 
tion of an ad. 

Another reason why we see ads 
that do not hold together is the 
constant cry for “something dif- 
ferent.” 

When you start out for some- 
thing different, my humble advice 
to all builders of ads is, “Watch 
your step!” 

Get something different, but 
don’t forget your first principles. 

The more thoroughly you know 
these first principles the more 
thoroughly you will accomplish a 
result that is “different” and yet 
easily and quickly grasped by your 
readers. 


Affiliated Clubs to Have Only 
One Meeting a Year 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Advertising Affiliation at Detroit, March 
12, it was decided to hold the Affiliation 
meetings hereafter once instead of twice 
a year, and to have a three-day instead 
of 4 two-day session. 

The next Affiliation will be held in 
Detroit, October 2, 8 and 4. A tenta- 
tive programme has already been ar- 


ranged. 
hose present at the meeting were 
Chas. A. Wiers, Buffalo Ad Club; Paul 
C. Ryan, Cleveland Advertising Club; 
T. C. Campbell, Rochester Ad Club, and 
Joseph Meadon, H. A. Jones, Simon 
Salliotte, Wm. R. Orr and G. K. Mac- 
Edward, of the Detroit Adcraft Club. 
In the evening the out-of-town direc- 
tors spoke at the regular Target Talk at 
the Adcraft Club. 


Owner of Buffalo “News” Dies 
Edward H. Butler, owner of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Evening News, died on 
March 9. Mr. Butler was born in 
Roy, N. Y., in 1850. Before estab- 
lishing the Buffalo News in 1880, Mr. 
Butler was city editor of the Scranton, 
Pa., Times, and later publisher of the 
Bradford, Pa., Sunday News. 


Trade-Paper Man Joins De-: 


partment Store 

H. K. Harris, formerly with the 
Furniture Record, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been appointed advertising 
manager of Kline’s department store, 
Detroit. Mr. Harris is one of the 
twenty charter members of the Chicago 
Advertising Club. 
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Burroughs Ad Department 
Changes 


Chas. C. Casey, who for the past three 
years has been connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, the last year 
as assistant advertising manager, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
about April 1. 

Mr. Casey organized a company sev- 
eral months ago, called the ork-Or- 
ganizer Specialties Company, to mianu- 
facture several office appliances. He 
will devote his time to this business, 

J. R. Harrison, who, as previously an- 
nounced in Printers’ INK, for more 
than two years has been connected 
with the advertising department of the 
National Cash Register Company, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Casey as assistant to E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. he Burroughs advertis- 
ing department now comprises over 180 
people. 

R. H. Crooker, formerly chief clerk 
of the advertising department, has been 
appointed librarian in the same depart- 
ment. Mr. Crooker’s place is being 
taken by S. H. Leteker, who has been 
a member of the Burroughs selling 
force at Providence, R. 

W. A. Hart, until recently a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune, is another new addi- 
tion to the staff of the information and 
research division of the advertising de- 
partment. 


Texaco Roofing Campaign 

The roofing division of The Texas Oil 
Company, Houston, Texas, is employing 
a series of strongly illustrated advertise- 
ments on Texaco Roofing. The illustra- 
tions represent what happens to roofs 
when a severe storm visits a locality. 
Following a recent storm this headline 
was used: “Did the storm raise your 
roof? Then you want more roofing— 
you want it badly. You want it quick- 
ly. You want the right kind,” etc. The 
copy explains all the merits of Texaco 
and offers to send samples that a buyer 
may test it himself by testing it in the 
fire, etc. 


St. Louis Ad Man Died in Fire 


Among those who lost their lives in 
the burning of the Missouri Athletic 
Club was Senph E. Chasnoff, of the 
advertising promotion department of 
the St. Louis Republic. r. Chasnoff 
was graduated from the University of 
Missouri in 1910. During his last year 
in the University he was managing edi- 
tor of the University Missourian, a 
daily newspaper published by the stu- 
dents in journalism. After his gradu- 
ation he was appointed instructor in 
advertising. Leaving the University in 
June, 1912, Mr. Chasnoff was employed 
on the staff of the Chicago Tribune. 
He became manager of the promotion 
department of the Republic 18 months 
ago. 


The Pennsylvania Chocolate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., is using news- 
papers to introduce a five-cent chocolate 
under the brand name of “Zatek.” 
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fo Get MOrc BUSINESS 
in the East 


RECENT report of the Census 

Bureau at Washington classes 

New York as the “chief center 

of manufacture for the United 

~ States.” in New York City 

there are 28 different lines of 

business, each one of which pro- 

duces and sells considerably over $10,000,000 worth 
of goods per year. In one industry alone New York 
supplies half the total output of the United States. 


As a financial center New York is more than six times 
greater than any other city in the country. Twenty- 
six per cent of the banking power of the United States 
is centered in New York—and i0 per cent of the 
banking power of the world. 








These are stupendous facts and figures. They em- 
phasize the vast and far reaching importance of New 
York as a focusing point for business—as a base from 
which YOU should operate if you want more business 
in the East, with lower selling expense, reduced trans- 
portation costs, and quicker deliveries— or if you want 
to develop export or import trade. 


How to secure for your own business the far reach- 
ing advantages of New York’s strategic position in the 
commercial world, is briefly told in the following pages. 
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Why you should have sfra 
manufacturing gy: 


BECAUSE you could command the meg effi 
ping facilities in the United-Mates 
BECAUSE 27% of the buying population of 
100 miles of your door—a darke 
BECAUSE New York is the gateway throu 
business of the United State pass 
BECAUSE in New York you would thve a 
American city. 


The untold economic and business bulking a 
oped to a point of highest possible efficiency ir 


BUSH TEI 


The Greatest Industrial Community 


New York Harbor, but a Short R 


Bush Terminal is already the New York home of over 2 
in the ten million dollar class. New buildings are epnsta 
proof structures there is space ready for you to lease RIGF 
arranged to suit your requirements—on one floor or seve 








Here you will have room to expand as your businesggrov 
ample power, inexhaustible water supply—to be p& fo 
tection that pulls insurance down to 10¢. to 20c. per ht 
You will have thoroughly up-to-date sanitary corgion 
supply of labor, housed near at hand. , 


All railroad and steamship lines connect directly with Bu 
at your floor and shipments are taken from your ‘eva 
hauling expense. | 

In fact, Bush Terminal is a veritable city in itself, wih its 
(plus a million dollar sprinkler system), its own pdlce 
parcel post post stations, its own express, telegraph and ¢ 
(See continuation and free book offer on next pa 
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ave grage, assembling, shipping or 
ring quarters in New York— 


and the mat efficient and complete manufacturing and ship- 
he United fates. = 
1% populatin of the United States would be located within 
 door~a turket of tremendous possibilities. 

gateway through which one-half of the import and export 
nited States passes. 

u Would Hive a labor supply not to be found in any other 


siness buildng advantages back of all this have been devel- 
sible efficiency in 


TERMINAL 


Community in the World, Located on 
a Short Ride from the City’s Center 
home of over 200 live, wide-awake concerns—some of them 
ings are emstantly going up. In these clean, modern, fire- 


u to lease RIGHT NOW —just as little or much as you need, 


e floor orseveral floors. 
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Some of the 200 
Bush Tenants 


American Chicle Co, 
American 5 & 10c Stores 
American Litho. Co, 
Am. Laundry Mach. Co, 
Amory, Browne & Co, 
Armour Giue Works 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Heury Bosch Company 
Dixie Cotton Felt Mat- 
tress Co, 
Century Cork Company 
Cohen, Goldman & Co, 
Crex Carpet Company 
Deering, Milliken & Co, 
Detmer Woolen Co, 
Dunham Mfg. Company 
Eixeman Magneto Co, 
Encyl’a. Britannica Co, 
Max Engl ander 
Fairbanks Morse & Co, 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Robert Graves Company 
Holeproof Hosiery Co, 
The Jones Speedometer 
S. Karpen & Bros, 
Larkin Company 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
McClure Ne wspaper Syn, 
Republic Metalware Co, 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 
R. & G. Corset Co, 
Rueckheim Bros, & 
Eckstein 
Russia Cement Co. 
Sears-Cross Company 
John Simmons Company 
Swedish Iron & Steel C’p. 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co, 
Taylor N'ry Baby Bed Co. 
Tidewater P’r Mills Co. 
Troy Ldy. Mach’y Co. 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
A. A. Vantine & Co. 
G. Washington Coffee 
Refining Co, 
Wm. Wrigley. Jr. Co. 
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ir businessgrows. You will find abundant daylight, 
—to be pad for as used. You will have fire pro- 
to 20c. per hundred—a rate without precedent. 
itary corpiions for workmen—and an abundant 


rectly with Bush Terminal. Goods are delivered 
om your ‘levator, practically without cartage or 


itself, wih its own fire-fighting organization 
; own pdlce force, its own post office and } 
slegraph and cable offices. 


Xk offer on next page) 
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O locate in New 

York isno longer ex- 

pensive or difficult. 
It is easy and economical 
—reduced to the lowest 
terms of simplicity by the 
Bush Terminal plan. 
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Yet you want us—and we 
.want you—only it is to 
YOUR, advantage. We 
will make a careful investigation and tell you frankly 
whether New York as an operating base would save 
money for you; whether it would reduce freight han- 
dling and transportation costs, thus netting bigger prof- 
its on your present business; whether it would simplify 
your buying and selling operations, thus enabling you 
to build more business—Eastern, Export or Import; 
whether it would bring you closer to raw material 
sources and cut manufacturing costs. 


NURI LTRALVUFTe 


THAUUTTAVONNANLUUTGDANSNODUEUOND EDT ATERIOALTHOTTASDNE 2 


This service is open to any concern, big or little. It 
costs nothing and entails no obligation. 


“How to Reduce 


Overhead Expense” 





is the title of a valuable book we will send free to any 
business man who requests a copyon his firm letterhead. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


100M BROAD STREET NEW VORK 


PHIIIIIM PAE T EIDE LLM COCO PEC OTETOOTS SOPOT POT 


View of Bush Terminal from a Balloon 
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Sherwin-Williams Fights 
“Dull Times” Talk 


How President Cottingham Staged 
the Announcement of Plans for 
Campaign—Quick Mapping Out 
“of Work and the President’s Let- 
ter—Special Contest Now Being 
Waged for Prizes 





N a Monday afternoon early 

in February the advertising 
and sales staffs of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, 
were summoned to a meeting in 
the office of the president, Walter 
H. Cottingham. 

No information accompanied the 
notice—and even after the officers, 
members of the managing board 
and department heads had gath- 
ered there por motive of the meet- 
ing was unknown. 

The president called the meeting 
informally ‘ ‘to discuss whether or 
not the time seemed propitious for 
an expansion movement in general 
business and in our own organiza- 
tion,” as he put it. 

Based on the assumption that if 
“hard times” talk would ~spread 
contagiously, “good ‘times” talk 
would have a similar effect, plans 
were discussed at the meeting for 
a big forward movement. One of 
the veterans suggested that the 
campaign be called “The Forward 
Again” Campaign, and the name 
was adopted because it conveyed 
the idea that the president had in 
mind—cutting the somewhat im- 
aginary hitching strap and going 
forward once more to make some 
new sales records. 

The next morning the advertis- 
ing department brought to an- 
other meeting concrete plans for a 
well-rounded campaign, and that 
afternoon the company’s printing 
presses were put to the task of 
getting the campaign literature up 
in attractive form. 

Mr. Cottingham was to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the great army 
and editor-in-chief of the March- 
ing News, a weekly newspaper full 
of hot shots. A committee was 
appointed to work out the details 
of the campaign. War and diplo- 
matic terms and names were used. 
For instance, the chairman of the 
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board of directors was chief jus- 
tice; the president was commander- 
in-chief; the department heads, 
majors; the district managers, 
brigadier- generals; the division 
sales managers, colonels, etc. 

The first shot in the campaign 
was a personal letter from the 
president to every man in the sell- 
ing organization of the company, 
including district managers, sales 
managers and traveling represen- 
tatives. The letter was typewrit- 
ten and signed personally by Mr. 
Cottingham. So quick was the ac- 
tion of all the campaigners that 
the last of these letters had been 
mailed by Wednesday night—two 


days after the campaign had first’ 


been discussed. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


“The time has come for another 
great forward movement in the 
Sherwin-Williams organization— 
an old-time expansion movement 
with every man well ahead and 
reaching for top-notcher honors. 

“The time is absolutely right, in 
my opinion, and that is all this or- 
ganization ever warts to show 
what it can do. There are unmis- 
takable signs that the business of 
the country is waking up and we 
in this organization, who are ever 
alert, must now lay hold of this, 
our opportunity, and press for- 
ward to new and higher records. 
Like others, we have been moving 
along the last couple of years with 
a certain degree of what might be 
termed prudent caution, but with 
a restlessness that has been hard 
to check, and we are ready now 
with tlese first signs of returning 
prosperity to let ourselves loose 
with all our old-time vim, vigor 
and enthusiasm. 

“During the recent quiet season 
we have not been idle—on the 
contrary, we have been busy tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity 
to add strength to our already un- 
equalled proposition. We have im- 
proved, where possible, our prod- 
ucts. We have added many new 
salable articles to our line. We 
have increased our manufacturing 
and distributing facilities, and we 


have, with great pains and skill, ” 


improved our entire sales and ad- 
vertising proposition until to-day it 














































































Each year brings Norfolk, Va., 
further front among the impor- 
tant cities of the country. As a 
seaport it has many incomparable 
advantages, too well known for 
comment. Its splendid transpor- 
tation facilities have brought 
many big manufacturing interests 
there. It is the metropolis of 
tidewater Virginia, and the almost 
inconceivable development of 
trucking and gardening in that 
wonderfully fertile section has 
meant big things to the city. 


The Norfolk 
Ledger Dispatch 


Covers the afternoon newspaper 
field exclusively and thoroughly. 
It is a newspaper that in every way 
reflects the qresrersye spirit of the 
modern Norfolk. : 

Norfolk is too important to omit from 
a well-planned campaign, and then, re- 
gardless of whatever other publicity 
channels you seek, comes first of all the 
LEDGER DISPATCH. 

The LEDGER DISPATCH now has 
over 21,000 net circulation, 17,800 in 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, 3,700 in towns 
outside. 

During February the LEDGER DIS- 
PATCH carried 471,080 agate lines of 
advertising. This in 24 issues. The 
morning paper, in 28 issues (including 
Sunda 5. ran $9,256 lines less. 

Norfolk, Va., is one of those fields 
that lend themselves oy to a test-out 
of an advertising or merchandising cam- 


aign. 

: The LEDGER DISPATCH covers the 
field completely, its advertising rates 
are reasonable and fair. Its publisher 
has established a Promotion and Co-op- 
eration Department which will be de- 
lighted to do everything possible to make 
both publicity and merchandising plans 
successful, 

Norfolk is right and ready, the Ledger 
Dispatch is right and ready.—How about 
you! 

Please ask us a few good, strong, 
earnest questions about Norfolk and the 
Ledger Dispatch. You'll thank us 
sooner or later for what we will tell you. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
g, 1cago ; hemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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is looked upon as one of the most 
extensive and most effective mar- 
keting plans ever devised to reach 
the consumer and help the dealer. 
Surely then it is up to us now to 
show what can be done with these 
many and great advantages—pre- 
pared just for this kind of an’ op: 
portunity. 

“IT have heard in some quarters 
the opinion expressed that the 
Sherwin-Williams Company has 
made its greatest records. It has 
been said our great achievements 
of the past, of which all are justly 
proud, can never be fully equalled. 
Nonsense, nonsense! The people 
who express such views don’t 
know what they are talking about. 
They have no real knowledge of 
the inherent strength of. this 
great organization —an organiza- 
tion that has been built up with 
the hardest kind of work, and 
with the most. intelligent, consci- 
entious and painstaking training. 
Further than this, it is still in the 
building, for the same old ambi- 
tion to enlarge and to excel per- 
meates the management, and, let 
me tell you, as president of this 
company and as one of those who 
has helped to shape its course, that 
our business in material, in meth- 
ods, in money, in men and in all 
important elements, is stronger to- 
day than it ever was, and J think 
I know what I am talking about. 

“The old leaders are still in. 
charge, eager and alert, and they 
have secured and trained a group 
of young, able and enthusiastic 
managers, who, in my opinion, will 
carry this business to new heights 
and achieve for it added prestige 
and reputation. And everybody 
knows the Sherwin-Williams trav- 
eling representatives are the 
standard for quality, ability and 
achievement in the business world. 
and, like the company they so well 
represent, they are always found 
marching in front. We are an 
army trained to victory, and grown 
strong in old veterans and in new 
live recruits. We fear nothing and 
will always strive to lead and to 
deserve our success. 

“The time, as I have said be- 
fore, is here for new records and 
new achievements, and I have no 
doubt whatever, in an organiza- 


















tion where merit is recognized and 
rewarded, every man will give a 


‘good account of himself in the 


campaign we have now entered 
upon with the full intention and 
expectation of making it the great- 
estin-our eventful history. 

“Believe me to be, with best 
wishes, your very confident presi- 
dent and keen fellow-campaigner, 

“Wa ter, H. CoTTINGHAM, 
“President. 

“P.S—I wish you would drop 
me a line telling me what you 
think of the business conditions 
and our prospects for. success in 
the new campaign.” 

Then followed a series of bulle- 
tins from the general manager of 
sales. 


THEN A CONTEST WAS ANNOUNCED 


The matter of prize awards was 
bulletined to all participants in the 
two months’ contest as follows: 

“To every representative who on 
April 1 shows a gain“in his net 
sales for the year to date and who 
also makes a gain in sales for the 
month of February and for the 
month of March, a handsome en- 
graved certificate will be awarded 
by the president, signed personally 
by him. : 

“The sales manager who on 
April 1 can show the largest per- 
centage of the representatives in 
his division as entitled to honor 
certificates will receive a special 
honor prize to be selected by the 
management. 

“The district manager who can 
show on April 1 the highest per- 
centage of representatives as cer- 
tificate winners will be shown spe- 
cial recognition at the company’s 
managers’ meeting during the first 
week in April. 

“A handsome flag will also be 
given to the winning district for 
keeps.” 

There were so many cash prizes 
already offered that it was thought 
advisable to make the awards in 
this campaign more in the nature 
of something permanent. The 
company allows $25,000 each year 
for prizes to its top-notchers. 

An application blank, reading as 
follows, was mailed to each par- 
gy to be signed and returned 
to Mr. Cottingham - 
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That you must pay a little 
more for Old Hampshire 
Bond Stationery because it 
does things is natural. But 
it is economical in its effi- 
ciency. 


Write on your present 
letterhead for samples of 
modern letterheads—if you 
care to, include toc. for 
package of Semi-Business 
Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE 
Pf Ak o..CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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“I hereby make application for 
active membership in the ‘Forward 
Again’ campaign, and agree to do 
my part in living up to the creed. 
‘My dues will be paid in increased 
business and I wish to be eligible 
for the president’s certificate. I 
shall show my colors by wearing 
the Brighten-Up Crusade Pen- 
nant.” 

Every man in the organization 
signed the blank and their names 
were published in the “Forward 
Legion” column of the Marching 
News. 

A creed was printed up in quan- 
tities and sent broadcast to all the 
men, Many of them framed it. 

Says C. M. Lemperley, advertis- 
ing manager: “Within a few days 
the ‘inspirational’ talk turned to 
live wire news telling of real vic- 
tories. 


RESULTS EVIDENT AT ONCE 


“One district reported twenty 
car-loads sold in twelve days; a 
representative took one order for 
fifteen thousand gallons of paint 
and said it was only a starter; 
telegrams poured in so fast that 
the committee was pressed for 
time to answer them and to con- 
gratulate the senders. 

“A ‘Bull’s Eye Target’ was made 
up and sent out each week as soon 
as the weekly consolidated sales 
sheet was completed. Unless a 
division made at least 10 per cent 
gain over the same week a year 
ago, it was not indicated on the 
target—but was off in space. Sev- 
eral divisions hit the bull’s-eye— 
meaning 100 per cent or more in- 
crease. 

“A slogan of ‘throw away the 
red ink’ was adopted, as red ink 
has been used to show losses. 

“Answers to the president’s let- 
ter poured in from all quarters 
and backed up the president’s opin- 
ion that ‘hard times’ were a ‘state 
of mind’ rather than an actual 
condition. 

“Mr. Cottingham went East on 
a business trip and the ‘Forward 
Again’ campaign had preceded him 
to such an extent that he was pre- 
vailed upon to speak in Boston, 
Newark, and other cities where the 
newspapers and commercial bodies 
took up the movement to spread 
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prosperity into other lines of in- 
dustrial activity. 

“Many industries in - Cleveland 
are following the ‘Forward Again’ 
plan and believe in it thoroughly. 

“Tt stands to reason that if all 
the traveling ‘representatives and 
advertising men of our great insti- 
tutions would go out with a well- 
defined plan of prosperity for 1914, 
the trade would spon catch the 
spirit and respond. The result 
would be a general awakening in 


all lines of business. 


“We sent the first Marching 
News to our retail dealers and 
received the biggest response we 
have ever had to any dealer’s 
organ. 

“When the present Sherwin- 
Williams campaign is ended on 
April 1 the effects of this pros- 
perity movement will have been 
felt not only in our line but in 
many other lines of big business. 
And we are planning to continue 
similar methods throughout the 
year in one form or another.” 





Receiver -for Chicago “Inter- 


’ 
Ocean” 

On March 18 it was announced that 
Herman H. Kohlsaat, pres:dent of the 
Interocean Newspaper Company, _ had 
been appointed receiver for the Inter- 
Ocean by George A. Carpenter, Federal 
judge. 

Chancery proceedings were started by 
the Lake Superior Paper Company and 
alleged that because of conflicting claims 
a receiver was necessary to conserve the 
property and preserve its good will as 
a going concern. 

These activities foliowed the filing of 
a suit March 12 by George Wheeler 
Hinman, president of Marietta College, 
at Marietta, Ohio, former owner of the 
paper, against Mr. Kohlsaat for the 
recovery of an alleged unpaid balance 
of $96,252 on a note for $177,500 given 
by Mr. Kohlsaat in part payment for 
the paper. 

Mr. Kohlsaat stated that the paper 
would continue to be published. 


Fire 





Insurance Company in 


Newspapers 

The Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Company, one of the oldest fire 
insurance companies in the world, is 
conducting a newspaper campaign, run- 
ning four-inch ads three times a week 
in leading dailies, mostly morning pa- 
ers. The campaign is to run_ until 
June 1. It is worth noting that though 
the company has ceased writing insur- 
ance in Kentucky on account of the 
fact that the State Legislature has just 
passed an Ragged drastic rate-regula- 


tion law, it is still running its ads in 


the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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$500,000,000 
For Railway Supplies 


The railways of this country spend approxi- 
mately five hundred million dollars in one year 
for railway supplies; almost equal to the Gov- 
ernment’s annual appropriation. 


Here is an example of just ordinary items on 
one large railway system: 


_—s 





A Lesson in Ciphers 


The Baltimore & Ohio has 2,000 offices, and the ae in 
a circular enjoining economy, says that stationery and printing 
cost the road in 1913 about $500,000. The offices used in that 
year 700,000 lead a 1,000,000 s, 23,000,000 pins, 18,- 


000,000 envelopes, 14,000,000 sheets o rbon_ paper, 23,000,000 

second sheets, 11,000,000 rubber bands, 50,000 som 2,500,000 

fetter fasteners, 2,000,000 file bac s, 10,000 sponges, 3,300 rules 

and other Sie articles in proportion. ese supplies cost 
i igaaea mar ea, oa B 





If you are a manufacturer of supplies that rail- 
ways use; if you want to sell the men that spend 
these millions, it will pay you to know the 


Railway Age Gazette 
(Weekly) 
Railway Age Gazette 
Mechanical Edition 
(Monthly) 


The Signal Engineer 


(Monthly) 


Each of these publications has a known and 
distinctly defined circulation. 


White for our certified circulation audit. A request 
letter will bring it free of charge. 


SIMMONS -BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Woolworth Bldg. Transportation Bldg. Citizens Bldg. 
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Take your Plant 





“If you could only 
see our plant!” 


How many times have you said this 
to a customer? 


And how much 


business have you lost because 
your client could not spare the 
time to make the trip? 


“Movieize” Your Business 
Take your mills, transplant them to your customer's 
office and show him “how it is done.” Many a man 


deaf to argument will believe his own eyes. 
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We can take a motion 
picture of yourindustry showing 
how every operation is per- 
formed from raw material to 
finished product. 


Armed with this film and one of our 
portable projecting machines, your sales- 
man can give a demonstration in a client’s 
office, hotel room, or ina Moving Picture 
Theatre. Such an original audacious 
selling move will command attention. 


y Correspondence on the subject is invited. 
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. HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


on METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING ; 
| 1 Madison Ave. NEW YORK. 
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[Eprrorrat Note.—The following is 
a report of testimony given by respon- 
sible persons before’ the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Printers’ INK Coes not vouch 
for the accuracy of the statements of 
the various witnesses.] 

“TT is true that department 

stores do frequently cut 
prices,” admitted E. W. Blooming- 
dale, of New York, “but these 
cuts are advertised in the news- 
papers and millions of household- 
ers scan these advertisements, 
comp2re the offerings of the dif- 
ferent establishments and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus 
offered. It has been left for the 
American Fair Trade League to 
discover that in practising these 
economies the public is being in- 
jured.” 

This attack upon the Fair Trade 
League was made before the 
House of Representatives. Judi- 
ciary Committee, which has for 
some weeks past been holding 
hearings at Washington upon the 
anti-trust bills. Mr. Bloomingdale 
was one of a delegation that ap- 
peared as represéntatives of the 
Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York, or as spokesman for 
individual department stores in the 
metropolis. 

“The object in view in the evo- 
lution of the department store,” 
explained Mr. Bloomingdale, “was 
not gross profit on the individual 
items, but an average return on 
the increased volume of business 
done. If we are to judge by re- 
sults there was and is a_ pub- 
lic demand for establishments of 
this character, for they have found 
favor, and every considerable town 
or city in the United States has 
its department store. It is against 
these establishments that the .so- 
called American Fair Trade 
League is directing its energies, in 
attempting to have incorporated 
into the bill now pending the right 
of the proposed trade commission 
to fix retail prices. 


SNIFFS AT QUALITIES OF REFORMERS 
“Who is it that asks for this 


Department Stores Show Their 
Hand in Price-Maintenance Fight 


legislation? There are 45 names 














































of individuals printed on the let- 
ter-head of the American Fair 
Trade League, and their occupa- 
tions are given. With two ex- 
ceptions they are <all persons 
whose business interests would be 
subserved if the measures they 
propose were to be enacted into 
law. I find no representative of 
the public at large among them. 

“The chief advocate of the pro- 
posed law advertises and sells 
the watch that made the dollar 
famous. He sells it in quantities 
of three dozen at 71 cents and 
many of the wicked price-cutters 
have advertised to sell at 79 cents. 
According to the mercantile 
agency reports, the corporation 
seems to have commenced busi- 
ness in 1888 and at that time 
claimed a surplus of $8,207.39 
over liabilities of $894.50. On 
December 31, 1911, they claim a 
surplus of $1,627,786.21 over 
liabilities. Their liabilities are 
given at $522,974.39, which amount 
includes $200,000 capital stock, so 
it doesn’t look as though they 
had been impaled on either horn 
of the dilemma. This same pro- 
gression is shown by the reports 
I have obtained with regard to 
other proprietary articles. Welch’s 
Grape Juice Company, for ex- 
ample, shows 1906, net worth $179,- 
874; 1912, net worth, $900,147.17. 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flake 
Company shows 1903, net worth, 
$523,680.25 ; 1912, net worth, $910,- 
042.05. Robert Reis & Company, 
owners of the B. V. D. products, 
show, 1887, surplus over capital 
stock, $22,000; 1912, surplus, $517,- 
854.79. 

“All of the above are on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League. I give 
these figures showing the phenom- 
enal growth of these enterprises to 
show that the claim that cutting 
prices is unfair to the manufac- 
turer is not well founded. I have 
not quoted these figures because 
I complain that the manufactur- 
er’s profits have been exorbitant, 
but only to show that his output 








has not been diminished and that 
the public has not been denied the 
privilege of Obtaining his goods, 
while, on the other hand, in buying 
these articles the public has been 
saved a large amount of money. 


PAYS HIS RESPECTS TO INGERSOLL 


“The Ingersoll Watch Company 
don’t make a single one of the 
dollar watches sold under their 
name. They are all made for 
them by the Waterbury Clock 
Company, and they cost the Inger- 
soll Company 26 cents apiece. In- 
cidentally, the Waterbury Clock 
Company is said to declare divi- 
dends of $800,000 per year, so 
that the 26 cents at which they 
supply the watches already in- 
cludes a fair profit. The public 
is thus required to pay a dollar 
for a watch that is worth 26 cents, 
so the manufacturer and the deal- 
er divide up between them a profit 
of 300 per cent plus the Water- 
bury profit. A fallacy of the claim 
for special privilege to the man- 
ufacturer to fix the retail price 
lies in the assumption that the ar- 
ticle is commercially worth the 
price sought to be put upon it. An 
extensive advertising campaign 
may acquaint a large number of 
people with the fact that they can 
get a good watch for a dollar, 
but that alone does not make the 
watch intrinsically worth a dollar. 
The same measure of quality may 
be contained in a watch selling at 
75 cents, the reason being that 
in the former the expense of ad- 
vertising is incorporated in the 
price, while in the latter it is not. 

“A one-price standard is not 
maintained even by a producer. 
In nearly every instance his sell- 
ing list is subject to a sliding 
scale of discounts, according to 
the quantity purchased, so that 
the proprietor of a big depart- 
ment store, who can buy in maxi- 
mum units, owns his goods at a 
lower figure than the smaller deal- 
er, for whom the manufacturer 
now shows such great commisera- 
tion. 


CITES THE SHERMAN LAW 


“The very purpose of the Sher- 
man law was to prevent the fixing 
of prices, either by combination 
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or by a_ temporary reduction, 
which would drive out competition 
and create a monopoly and thus 
permit an ultimate advance in 
price through a market control. 
Except with the last-mentioned 
purpose in view it can hardly be 
said that the public is injured 
by being able to buy at a reduced 
price, even though, as has been 
charged, such reduction be but 
temporary. The broad distinction 
must always be borne in mind 
that the producer absolutely con- 
trols the supply, while the re- 
tailer controls nothing. Give to 
the manufacturer the right to re- 
strict the price to be paid by the 
consumer and gentlemen’s agree- 
ments will no longer be neces- 
sary. 

“If the manufacturer is sincere 
in his effort to protect the pub- 
lic from getting his goods at too 
low a price, let him change his 
methods. Instead of selling for 
cash and letting the dealer make 
the investment and take all the 
risks, let him consign his goods, 
making the distributor his agent, 
and then wait for his returns un- 
til the merchandise has been dis- 
posed of. This is the course now 
followed by some of the manufac- 
turers of proprietary articles, whe 
thereby relieve themselves from 
all concern about price-cutting; 
but when a manufacturer receives 
his price and parts with his title, 
making no provision for the re- 
demption of goods unsold, he ought 
not to be provided with any legal 
means to control that which he 
no longer owns.” 


MACY’S VIEW-POINT 


Percy Straus, of R. H. Macy 
& Company, said in part: “I be- 
lieve that one of the great re- 
quirements of present-day com- 
merce is to reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution as much as possible. Up 
to the present time the agencies 
which seem to have been most 
successful in producing that re- 
sult have been department stores 
and mail-order houses, because of 
economies in both directions. By 
saving in labor and buying in large 
quantities they have succeeded in 
reducing the cost of doing busi- 
ness very materially, My firm is 
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An advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD, Chicago 








Who has the baby? 


With just enough exceptions to prove the rule, a baby 
means a father and a mother and a family in a home. 
The manufacturers of baby foods and nursing 
bottles always keep an eye on the stork. 
But the baby usually means a home, too, with all 
the needs of a home and family. Is not the stork an 
equally good guide to manufacturers of refrigerators, 
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An advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD, Chicago 





soap, carpet sweepers, kitchen utensils, mouse traps, 
breakfast foods, pianos, and paint ? 

If your product is not mentioned, please put it 
in and ask the same question. For a baby means a 
home, with all the needs of a home and family. 

In 1910 the census man counted the children 
under five years of age. 

We anticipate that your interest, as a manufac- 
turer, will be confined to the white babies of American 
parents. The census man counted six and a half 
million of these (6,546,282). And four and a half 
million (4,501,896) were in small towns of 2,500 pop- 
ulation or less. 

In the cities there is a baby to every twenty-one 
persons (20.84). But there is a baby to every eleven 
(10.96) out in the small towns and rural districts 
which Woman’s Wor.p has made its chosen field. 

About twice as many babies—white babies in 
American homes! 

Out of more than two million Woman’s WorLD 
subscribers a million and three quarters have their 
homes in the small towns and rural districts. We 
have made many investigations of this field and the 
opportunities it offers you as an advertiser. Ask any 
Woman’s WorLD representative for census figures on 
the babies or for any data your sales manager needs, 
on the small town field. 


Woman's Wortp 
Chicago 
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one of the first to stand up against 
the attempt of the producer to 
regulate retail prices without re- 
gard to the desire of the distribu- 
ter to reduce that price to the con- 
sumer. Our success and that of 
others in selling merchandise at 
prices at which we saw fit has 
led defeated litigants to come to 
Congress and ask more privileges 
than the courts have declared to 
be contrary to public policy. 


DISCLAIMS SOME ACCUSATIONS 


“My own firm seldom if ever— 
with the exception of books—uses 
restricted-price articles for adver- 
tising purposes. We sell them at 
prices which give a satisfactory 
profit, but we do not use them for 
advertising purposes, and I want 
strongly to resent the insinuations 
of that kind, because I believe 
we are usually picked out as 
shining marks among the price- 
cutters. Lyon’s tooth powder and 
Listerine have been sold for years 
at cut prices and there has been 
no attempt by the owners of these 
articles to regulate prices. . They 
_ seem to be perfectly content to 

take advantage of all the adver- 
tising that the dealers give them. 
There is a fixed price on Lyon’s 
tooth powder and there is one on 
Listerine. It is printed right on 
the box, but nobody expects it to 
be sold at that exact price. 

“Our contention is that the or- 
ganizations which have been able 
to reduce the cost of doing busi- 
ness should not be hampered 
in getting their share of busi- 
ness simply in order to satisfy a 
few manufacturers and a_ few 
dealers. In the long run the man- 
ufacturer is not going to suffer. 
He is going to sell more goods, 
but the small inefficient dealers 
are going to fall out. The ineffi- 
cient retail dealer ought never 
to have been in business at all. 
The small merchant will be able 
to compete with the larger house 
when he eliminates his inefficient 
neighbor. It seems to me that to 
a certain extent we are wasting 
sympathy on the small dealers, 
trying to bolster up the inefficient. 
The efficient dealer does not re- 
quire any help.” 

A. M. Rothschild, representing 


Abraham & Straus, of Brooklyn, 
said in part: “To-day there are 
thousands of manufacturers in the 
United States making articles for 
wholesale use, articles of con- 
sumption and the table and other 
articles of that sort, who have not 
asked for any price-restriction. If 
a law were enacted to the effect 
that trade-marked and patented 
articles could be restricted in 
price, you would find that a man- 
ufacturer of a garment would, for 
instance, call his garment by a 
particular name and call his lamp 
by a particular name, or call a 
shirtwaist the Constitution shirt- 
waist and attempt this price-re- 
striction. What the result of that 
would be you can readily imagine. 
It would lead to an increased 
price to the consumer all along the 
line. If you throw the door open 
for this thing, it will do that as 
naturally as the day follows the 
night. Permittance of a restric- 
tion in price, as far as trade- 
marked goods go, would result in 
the public paying a higher price. 
Some of the price-restricted ar- - 
ticles at the present time have been 
very successful, and each man 
would probably want to make his 
business successful by attempting 
the same thing.” 

Accompanying the department 
store heads was Charles A. Keene, 
of 180 Broadway, the retailer who 
won the decision over the Wal- 
tham Watch Company in the 
price-cutting case which was but 
recently carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. 
Keene said in part: “Mr. Ezra 
T. Fitch, president of the Wal- 
tham Watch Company, favors the 
one-price system but does not 
practice it, as stated under oath, 
that he did not sell all of his 
jobbers at the same price and 
never did, as long as he has been 
in business, which is about 50 
years. Statements have been made 
that price-cutters drop a line of 
goods after the juice has been 
squeezed out of it. That is not 
so. They have failed to cite one 
instance of this kind. Once a cut- 
ter, always a cutter. The public 
is benefited by the low prices and 
the dealer by the increased vol- 
ume of business. There is more 

















money in it than in any other 
way. The manufacturers who say 
their reputation is being ruined by 
cut prices have grown financially 
strong at the expense of the pub- 
lic. The price-cutter has also be- 
come strong and has benefited the 


public. 
KEENE HAS HIS SAY 


“T am fighting everybody in my 
business for dictating prices. 
When you buy a watch made by 
the Waltham Watch Company or 
the Ingersoll Watch Company or 
any other well-known American 
company, you are paying 50 cents 
for the name and 50 cents for the 
watch, and you buy the name 
every time you buy one and noth- 
ing else. The Hamilton Watch 
Company make arrangements with 
the manager of a railroad to put 
a time system on that road and 
they appoint inspectors, and so on, 
to inspect the men’s watches and 
see that they have proper watches, 
and they advertise the well-known 
engineers and put their pictures 
in the magazines and talk nice 
to them and they manage to make 
a demand on the railroads for 
that Hamilton watch. They sell 
no cheap watches. I understand 
they claim to sell about 50 per 
cent or 55 per cent of the high- 
grade watches used on railroads. 
The price-fixing proposition is 
only for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer and no one else. That 
is how it has worked out for 
50 years.” 

Adolph M. Rosenfeld, of 76 
William street, New York, who 
has represented Mr. Keene in all 
his litigation, said in part: “The 
manufacturers have come to us re- 
peatedly and said to us: “We do 
not care what you sell your watch 
movements over the counter for, 
but don’t advertise it.’ It is not 
the question of price-cutting that 
comes into the field; it is the fact 
that they make known to the con- 
sumer that we do sell it below the 
fixed price. We are not in favor 
of price-fixing. A campaign has 
been begun throughout the United 
States in favor of permitting 
price-fixing to the consumer and 
we are here to oppose that. What 
is desired is to let the dealer have 
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access to the market and to the 
supplies of watch movements, Col- 
gate soaps, Gillette razors, the 
soaps or articles of Roger & Gal- 
let, or any of Colgate’s articles.” 


RUNS FOUL OF A SPOTTER 


At this point, Mr. Keene inter- 
posed: 

“Here is a little incident told 
me by Mr. Marum, of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company. They were 
advertising Hamilton watches at a 
cut price; they were having 
difficulty in getting their supply; 
and they received an order from 
some retail jeweler in Michigan, 
inclosing a check for one hundred 
and some odd dollars for a dozen 
of those watches. He did not 
have the goods at the time and 
he did not know what to do about 
it. So he took one of his ex- 
pressmen and sent him to the job- 
ber, saying, ‘Mr. So-and-so, a 
jeweler in good standing in De- 
troit wants a dozen Hamilton 
watches. I will pay you for them 
the wholesale price. Please ship 
them to him.’ And he put the 
profit in his pocket. He person- 
ally imade that profit after pay- 
ing the wholesale price through 
the expressman. He afterwards 
found out that this jeweler was 
acting as a spotter for the Ham- 
ilton Watch Company.” 

Resuming, Mr. Rosenfeld said: 
“You are not going to allow a 
merchant or dealer to return ar- 
ticles unless he is in bankruptcy, 
in danger of bankruptcy or in the 
hands of a receiver, but why on 
earth should not a merchant be 
free to distribute his articles as he 
sees fit? If he has a financially 
bad season, why is he not permit- 
ted to turn over his goods and 
get a small profit or get sufficient 
money to enable him to pay his 
bills? Why should’ he be com- 
pelled to reach a condition of 
bankruptcy before a manufacturer 
is bound to accept the return of 
the articles? The Waterman 
fountain pen costs the retail dealer 
something like $2.25 or $2.30, but 
he must sell it for $5. But if he 
is overstocked with fountain pens 
why should he not be permitted 
to sell those pens: for $3.50? 

“On the corner of One Hun- 
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dred and Fifty-seventh street and 
Broadway, New York City, there 
is one of the Riker & Hegeman 
drug stores. There is a man named 
Hansen who has a:drug store on 
Broadway at One Hundred and 
Sixty-first or One Hundred and 
Sixty-second street. For years he 
has been there. He has no other 
store. He started the practice of 
cutting prices on articles such as 
Spearmint gum. I believe he sells 
Spearmint gum for three cents, 
and all sorts of other articles at 
reduced prices. He gets, he tells 
me, a profit that is satisfactory and 
he has prospered under the cut- 
rate system within two or three 
minutes’ walk of one of the Riker 
& Hegeman drug stores. That 
is done under the cut-price sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Keene summed up his argu- 
ments with: “It is true that the 
dealer does not have to purchase 
from the manufacturer and the 
manufacturer is not obliged to 
sell. But if you have spent 30 
years of your life rooting for 
their brands of watches and have 
built up trade in them, and then 
they come along with a propo- 
sition which they are trying to 
legalize in the courts, making it 
almost criminal for you to sell at 
your own prices, you certainly feel 
that you have done wrong in at- 
tempting to build up such a trade 
and in trying to sustain the watch 
business. It is not fair to the 
retailer who has made the man- 
ufacturer by shouting for his 
goods for years, to come along 
and say you can not have any 
more.” 


Russell Law Agency Starts 


Russell Law, who has devoted con- 
siderable time and attention to financial 
advertising, has opened an agency in 
New York under the name of the Rus- 
sell Law Advertising Agency. He was 
at one time a member of the staff of 
the Wall Street Journal, and later be- 
came business manager of The Finan- 
cial World. 


Federal Fraudulent Ad Indict- 
ment 


The Federal grand jury last night re- 
turned an indictment against pg H. 
Wooding, proprietor of a Council Bluffs. 
Ia., mail-order house, charging misuse 
of the mails by circulating alleged mis- 
leading advertisements.— New York 
Evening Post, March 12. 





Wanamaker’s Fifty-third Anni- 


versary Dinner 

Last week John. Wanamaker cele 
brated the fifty-third anniversary of his 
entrance into business and the thirt 
fourth anniversary of the opening of the 
store along new business lines. 
dresses were made by guests and by the 
heads of the various departments, in- 
cluding those in responsible positions in 
the New York store. At the speakers’ 
table were men prominent in public life, 
among whom were Provost Smith, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, president of the Union 
League, and H. J. Heinz, of “Fifty- 
seven Varieties” fame. Congratulations 
from representatives of his thousands of 
employees and eulogies from several of 
the city’s most prominent citizens were 
showered on the great merchant who 
58 years ago delivered his first day’s 
sales in a pushcart. 


° ’ 
San Francisco Ad Men’s Ac- 
tivities 

O. J. Gude, president of the O. i 
Gude Company, New York; Captain 
C. Baker, director of exh.bits for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and W. L. 
Weedon, of the M. J. Whittal Carpet 
Company, Worcester, Mass., are among 
the speakers which have addressed re- 
cent meetings of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco. 

A feature of a February meeting of 
the association was a debate between 
the sa:esmanager’s association of San 
Francisco and the ad men. The ques- 
tion was, “Resolved, That present-day 
advertising methods are fostering waste- 
ful an unnecessary competition.” 
Rollin C. Ayres and Arthur J. Hill, 
who took the negative side of the ques- 
tion, won. 


Electrical Interests to Advertise 

The Society for E’ectrical Develop- 
ment, which is composed of about 1,327 
concerns throughout the country inter- 
ested in the increased use of electricity 
and electrical appliances, reports that it 
has raised a fund of $200,000 and is 
about to launch an educational cam- 
paign. In addition to making liberal 
use of advertising, the society plans to 
conduct a free information bureau, put 
out motion-picture exhibits and do other 
promotional work. 

. .. Wakeman, formerly of the 
Electrical World, is manager of the soci- 
ety, with offices in the Engineering 
Society Building, New York. 

The account is handled by the Frank 
Presbrey Company. 


Want Law for Sealed Bread 


Packages 

Last week the Civic Club, assisted by 
representatives of all the important 
women’s organizations of Philadelphia, 
started a crusade for clean delivery of 
the bread supply of the city. Claiming 
that the present system of handling the 
bread supply is unsanitary and a menace 
to public health, they will seek to have 
laws enacted whereby all bread will be 
delivered to consumers in sanitary 
sealed packages 
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OVER 2,000,000 
CIRCULATION 


Ever try to think what 2,000,000 
circulation means? 


To print 2,000,000! 


To keep seven multiple web presses 
going with night and day shifts for 
over 30 days—with every press turn-~ 
ing out 4,000 magazines an hour! 


To ship 12 box cars piled solidly to 
the roof! 


To keep a paper mill at full speed 
producing over a half million pounds 
for every issue! 


These are a few of the little things 
which emphasize what 2,000,000 cir- 
culation means to us. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU— 
over 6,000,000 people reading your 
advertisement. on Sunday when 
every member of the household has 
leisure to read—to be interested in 
your advertising and what you have 
to sell. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY 
(Monthly) MAGAZINE 


220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
908 Hearst Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“When the season is dull he in- 


creases his advertising instead 
of hanging back as the majority of ad- 
vertisers do during the slack periods.” 


That, says his advertising manager, is the 


i policy of W. L. Douglas, the great shoe man. 


Why not adopt that policy, and 
begin by using large space in 


MAY COMFORT 


Men who fear to take a fair business risk 
rarely achieve much success. Because the 
majority, being built that way, cut down or dis- 
continue their advertising at the very time it 
should be increased, those who pursue the op- 
posite policy are left with less competition. _ 

You minimize the risk by using COMFORT. 


There’s no dull season for those who 
advertise continuously in COMFORT. 


May forms close April 11. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Do you understand the new 


Parcels Post 
Ruling on Catalogs? 


Catalogs weighing over eight ounces must 
be mailed PARCELS POST and ZONE 
ROUTED. 


If you want to continue to mail your catalog 
under Third Class Postage (two ounces for 
one cent),—four cent mailing and under,— 
and your book weighs somewhat over a half 
a pound,—we can reduce the weight of your 
book and solve your problem. 


Our OPACITY papers are the standard of 
quality and are used by all the largest buyers 
of light weight printing papers. 


Give us your specifications and let our 
Service Department furnish you with dum- 
mies of our OPACITY papers in the weight 
that will allow you to mail under Third Class 
Postage, (two ounces for one cent). 


We are also producing an Enamel Book pa- 

per, coated two —, of high quality, in basis 

to 500 sheets, in any size you 

25 X 38-37 Ib. desire. This Enamel paper 

will print any fine half tones and we are selling 
it at a price within your reach. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


INC. 


Chicago, Tribune Bidg. New York, 200 Fifth Ave. 
St. Louis, Rialto Bldg. Milwaukee, Wells Bldg. 


- Write Our Nearest Office 

































How Pratt & Lambert 
Line Up Salesmen 





The Method Appears to Be to Have 
a Strong Advertising Plan and 
Then to Tell All About It Force- 
fully and Simply—Scope of the 
Sales Work as Explained by 
Company 

RATT & LAMBERT, INC., 
of Buffalo, has been unusually 
successful in getting its salesmen 
to jump into the harness and help 
pull with the advertising. It pub- 
lishes, solely for its outside force, 

a little periodical called the Co- 

opt-or. A good sample—and a 

suggestive one—of how it puts the 

sales and advertising situation up 
to the salesmen is found in the 

February 20 issue of the Co- 

opt-or. Incidentally the following 

quotation gives an insight into 

Pratt & Lambert’s plan for 1914: 
“Ten years ago, Henry Ford 

realized that he had a good thing 

and he had sense enough to stick 
to it. To-day, the man, woman or 

child who has not heard of a 

Ford car, ‘Well there: ’aint no 

such animal,’ as Josh Billings 

might say. Ford has a standard- 
ized car and standardized methods 
of doing business. He doesn’t 
change his car every year, he 
doesn’t make costly experiments 

—he sticks to the car and methods 

which have been a success. 

“No, this isn’t an advertisement 
for Henry Ford, but Pratt & 
Lambert, in their advertising 
methods are using the same busi- 
ness judgment—they are sticking 
to the methods which have prov- 
en a success—methods which 
years of experience, years of 
elimination of ieast efficient and 
unfit methods have proven to them 
to be most successful. So we are 
not going to spring anything 
startling or unusual this spring, 
but the Pratt & Lambert advertis- 
ing campaign will follow along 
the same ‘make good’ lines as 
heretofore, only we believe that 
all the material used will be more 
attractive and effective than here- 
tofore. 

“Pratt & Lambert magazine ad- 
vertising will form the basis of the 
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campaign. Backed by the good 
will for Pratt & Lambert var- 
nishes which all past Pratt & 
Lambert advertising has created, 
the magazine advertising this 
spring will be greater in expen- 
diture and more effective than any 
previous P. & L. campaign. The 
advertisements will follow along 
the same ‘fade away’ style of de- 
sign which has caused so much 
comment, although the arrange- 
ment will be changed slightly, ef- 
fecting a decided improvement. 

“Full pages will be used in the 
Saturday Evening Post, April 11 
and May 16 issues—also in Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Clure’s, Craftsman, Hearst’s and 
Keith's. Large advertisements 
will appear in American Homes 
and Gardens, Country Life in 
America, House Beautiful and Su- 
burban Life. And these are only 
some of the many advertisements 
which will be used in the Pratt & 
Lambert campaign of spring, 
1914. 

“An entirely separate and addi- 
tional campaign of smaller adver- 
tisements will be run at the same 
time in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Delineator, The Designer and The 
New Idea Woman's Magazine, 
Everybody's and Metropolitan 
magazines. 

“The monthly magazines are on 
sale from the 10th to the 20th of 
the month preceding the month 
for which they are dated. For 
instance, the April Cosmopolitan 
is on sale March 10. 

“Get your dealers back of this 
campaign when it is at its height. 
Get them to trim up their win- 
dows with Pratt & Lambert prod- 
ucts and advertising matter—to 
put Pratt & Lambert goods in 
prominent front position in their 
stores—to trim their stores at- 
tractively with Pratt & Lambert 
signs. Enthuse them with the 
sales possibilities of Pratt & Lam- 
bert varnishes. Get them to push 
them by word of mouth—to use 
Pratt & Lambert newspaper elec- 
tros in their newspaper advertis- 
ing and circulars, and Pratt & 
Lambert motion picture slides in 
their ‘movies’ advertising. En- 
courage them to send us the - 
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names of home builders and 
others who are building new 
buildings, to whom we will send 
the Pratt & Lambert promotion 
letters in their behalf. Get them 
to send in a list of painters’ names. 
Tell them that the Pratt & Lam- 
bert advertising department will 
always be glad to help them with 
their advertising. 

“The new aqua-type prints, 
showing two of the same designs 
which will be used in Pratt & 
Lambert magazine advertising this 
spring, will be furnished to all 
Pratt & Lambert dealers. Two 
lantern slides and two newspaper 
electros, showing the same designs, 
will also be furnished to all Pratt 
& Lambert dealers who request 
them. The lantern slides will 
have the dealer’s name imprinted 
at the bottom, and the newspa- 
per electros will have a large 
space left for the dealer's name. 
A new metal counter sign, show- 
ing the girl coming down the 
stairs, which was used as an aqua- 
type print last fall, and which at- 
tracted so much attention, will be 
ready for dealers’ use this spring. 

“Varnish Talks, the Pratt & 
Lambert painters’ magazine, will 
be sent, four issues this spring, to 
a larger number of painters than 
ever before, and four issues of 
Selling Power will be sent to 
dealers and jobbers. Selling 
Power No. 1 will contain a large 
insert showing the Pratt & Lam- 
bert advertisements which will be 
used in the spring campaign, and 
this issue of Selling Power will 
tell the dealers all about this cam- 
paign—re-enthuse old dealers and 
make non-Pratt & Lambert deal- 
ers want to join the ranks more 
than they ever have before. Other 
issues of Selling Power will take 
up other features of Pratt & Lam- 
bert co-operation, and all issues 
will contain the meaty, helpful ar- 
ticles on store management which 
has given Selling Power the high 
standing with dealers that it has. 

“The Pratt & Lambert home 
builders’ campaign, is sending pro- 
motion lecters to everyone who is 
building a new home or other new 
building. The advisory depart- 
ment is being kept busy answering 
inquiries from home builders as 
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the result of this effective cam- 
aign. ' 

“The Pratt & Lambert architec- 
tural department is becoming a 
greater factor in the promotion 
of Pratt & Lambert varnishes ey- 
ery day, and through personal let- 
ters, and the co-operation of the 
salesman, is securing the specifi- 
cation and use of Pratt & Lambert 
varnishes in all of the large con- 
struction jobs in the United States 
and Canada. A special architec- 
tural campaign of service letters 
telling architects how and why 
to follow certain varnish specifica- 
tions will be inaugurated to all 
architects in the United States 
and Canada this spring. 

“New accounts ought to be 
easier to secure this spring than 
ever before. The name, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., is attracting more 
attention in the trade every sea- 
son. Dealers are beginning to 
realize that it is fot only the most 
effective in the trade, but the most 
persistent. You can sell new ac- 
counts on the strength of this ad- 
vertising, because you can prove 
that its purpose is not to stock 
up the dealers, but to get the 
goods off the dealers’ shelves—and 
the Pratt & Lambert record for 
persistency in advertising will 
prove it. 

“The benefit that every salesman 
gets from this advertising cam- 
paign depends entirely on the ex- 
tent that he uses it with his deal- 
ers—sells new accounts by it—en- 
thuses his old dealers to co-oper- 
ate with Pratt & Lambert national 
promotion methods, locally in 
their own stores, so as to dispose 
of the greatest possible quantity 
of Pratt & Lambert varnishes in 
their respective localities.” 


Wheeling Product Being Ad- 


vertised 

Radiatol, a preparation for cleaning 
water passages in automobile cooling 
systems, is now being advertised in the 
newspapers of a number of the larger 
cities and also in mail-order magazines. 

The product, which is made in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is_sold direct to con- 
sumers. The Nemyer Advertising 
Creators, Wheeling, are handling the 
account. 





B. F. Newman. for some time adver- 
tising — of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co. (retail), Chicago, has resigned. 
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General Manager’s Bulletin ©" 
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oO days 


Magazine for Women 
The Magazine With Definite Policies 


A: We are sparing no expense 
to make TODAY’S editorially 
the magazine that will appeal to 
the woman of the average home 
who has at heart the welfare, 
health, comfort, and appearance 
of herself and family—an entire- 
ly new standard in “50-cent” 
publications. 


B: While we are making 
TODAY’S primarily a House- 
keeper’s and Mother’s Guide, we 
are by no means neglecting the 
features which will appeal to the 
moral, sentimental and sympa- 
thetic sides of the average 
wholesome American woman’s 
nature. 


C: We are selling subscriptions 
on the merit of the publication. 
We do not permit anyone to sell 
subscriptions at less than the full 
price of 50 cents per year, or 
to offer any premium or bonus 
with a subscription. Today’s 
circulation is exclusively sub- 
scriber-interest circulation. 


D: We can see no logical reason 
why in selling space in TO- 
DAY’S MAGAZINE we should 
not be willing to give the buyer 
as much freedom in investigat- 
ing the quantity, quality, source, 
etc., of our circulation as if we 
were selling a staple commodity 
like coal or flour. 


If you are one of the progressive space buyers interested in - 


sound Editorial, Circulation and Advertising policies—the 


kind of advertising man who wants to buy space “without 


blinders”—permit us to give you all the facts about the 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE of today. 


Geo pute Is 





General Manager 





461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Western Office; People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago ; 
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Consider the clothing of 





Journal 


( (OsSIpeR the clothing of a whole city! 


Shoes and stockings for three or four 
million feet! 








Hats for more than a million and a half 
heads! 


Underwear! Lingerie! Gloves! 
Gowns—the silks and satins and furbelows! 


Suits—and shirts and collars and ties! 





For more than a million and a half people! 





Just. stop to think—to realize—what a 
market for your goods to clothe a whole city 
like Journal City. 






Over three quarters of,a million people buy 
the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL each day. 
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a whole city—a great city 


Cit 

Three quarters of a million people consu- 
tute a vast city in themselves. At last census 
only three cities were as large as the circula- 
tion of the NEw YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 
To advertise in the Journal is like advertising 


to all the people in a great city, a city larger 
than St. Louis. 


And this comparison does not do justice to 
the Journal. In a city’s population are 
counted every soul. While the Journal’s cir- 
culation counts only those who buy the paper. 
Their families and their friends make the 
actual number of readers a million and a half 
‘and more. 


If you are interested write to us for facts 
in regard to your opportunity to sell your 
goods in Journal City. 
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Ingenious Copy Follows 
Teaser Opening 


HE Procter & Collier Com- 

pany, of Cincinnati, is placing 
the account of the National Pret- 
zel Company, of Cincinnati, for 
Star Brand Pretzel Meal. The 
campaign started in the news- 
papers with a series of four 
“teaser” advertisements. The 
copy, 110 lines over three columns, 
was illustrated with a picture of a 
character known as “Pretzel Meal” 





HOW NEW “CHARACTER” WAS FEATURED 
IN NEWSPAPER ADS, 


standing back of a letter from 
“Smile Factory, Health Town,” 
addressed to “The Appetite Chil- 
dren, Hungry Avenue, City.” The 
message was that “P. M.” would 
soon come to live with the chil- 
dren. It was signed “P. M.” 
Each day the “teaser” copy was 
addressed to some different mem- 
ber of the household, and the 
“P, M.” signature was extended 
into “Pret- Mea-.” The fourth 
“teaser” ad. spelled the name in 
full. With the fifth ad “Pretzel 
Meal” was shown breaking 


through a newspaper. He was 
saying, “I’m no ‘September Morn’! 
The artist tried to hide me behind 
this paper, but I'll just break 
through. Here I am ready to be 
eaten. You can serve me in 363 
different dishes.” The body of 
“Pretzel Meal” is formed from the 
package of “Pretzel Meal,” with 
head, arms and legs attached. The 
drawings were made by Shafer, 
originator of “Old Man Grump,” 
a Sunday comic-supplement char- 
acter. 

Following advertisements show 
“Pretzel Meal” doing something 
different. In one he is shown 
crawling into a market-basket. He 
is saying: “This business of sit- 
ting on a shelf in a grocery store 
does not appeal to me—so here | 
go into this market-basket!” An- 
other shows him carrrying a stack 
of pancakes to a boy at a table. 
He is saying: “I am the chap who 
takes the ‘Akes’ out of Pancakes— 
No indigestion when you eat pan- 
cakes made with Star Brand Pret- 
zel Meal, etc.” Still another shows 
him as a grocery clerk talking 
over the telephone to a cook. 


Boy’s Ideas of Advertising 

Fred Meeker, a 17-year-old boy, who 
lives at Monticello, Ind., recently won 
second prize in a contest conducted by 
the American Lumberman, of Chicago, 
writing an essay on the subject, “How 
I would like to run a retail lumber yard 
if I owned one.” All of the partici. 
ants in the contest were under 21. 

red’s ideas on the subject of publicity 
are sufficiently in contrast with those of 
the average retailer to be worth quoting. 
He said: 

“I would advertise in the local news- 
paper and place my signs through the 
rural districts: ‘So many miles to the 
People’s Lumber Yard. We _ carry 
everything to build anything. See us 
for terms before building,’ and many 
other signs. I would let the people 
know that I was on earth, whether ! 
did any business or not. 

“My office would be roomy, neat and 
comfortable, so as to give a we'come 
appearance. « customers would al- 
ways receive a hearty welcome, because 
a pessimistic salesman never gets much 
trade and soon secures the ill will of 
the people. Then his customers will 
fade like the leaves of the forest, one 
by one, until they are all gone. Then 
Mr. Grouch has a well-stocked lumber 
yard for sale cheap.” 


Jules B. Schloss, of Atlanta, Ga., will 
assist in directing the publicity for Al. 
J. Jennings, former bandit, now an at- 
torney of Oklahoma City, and a 
candidate for Governor of Oklahoma. 
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Diverging Views of the Second- 
Class Postage Increase 


Not All Advertising Agents Are Awake to Its Importance—Some 
Strangely Conflicting Opinions 


THE situation in which pub- 
lishers and advertisers are 
placed by reason of the proposal 
to double the rates for second- 
class postage has brought to light 
avery curious divergence of opin- 
ion on the part of advertising 
agents. The latter, one would 
think, should be the first to ap- 
preciate how serious such drastic 
action would be, both from the 
standpoint of their clients and of 
the publishers with whom they 
do business, yet those who have 
addressed Printers’ INK on the 
subject seem to alternate between 
frank and outspoken condemna- 
tion of the proposal and failure 
to understand its importance to 
the advertising industry. -Those 


who do understand its importance 


are consistent in opposing it, 
while those who favor it, or re- 
gard it from a standpoint of neu- 
trality, admit at the same time 
that they have not themselves 
carefully studied it or discussed 
it with anyone who has. 

William D. McJunkin, president 
of the William D. McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, states 
the case most graphically. 

“My opinions regarding the 
proposed increase in second-class 
postage rates with a view to re- 
ducing letter postage,” he writes, 
“are briefly : 

“First: That robbing Peter to 
pay Paul is a common-sense pro- 
ceeding compared with this pro- 
posal. It would be robbing Peter 
in order to make Peter feel good 
over the return of the money 
stolen from him, How? The 
proposed increase would be borne, 
not by the magazines but by the 
advertisers or subscribers. In any 
case, that is, by the subscribers 
ultimately—by our friend - Peter. 
Who is to be benefited by the in- 
crease? The public, through a re- 
duction of letter postage. Friend 
Peter again! Money changed from 


one pocket to the other of Peter’s 
pants, and who is ‘the better off? 
Nobody; but some would be worse 
off—the publishers of the weaker 
magazines which could not stand 
the increase, and the readers of 
these magazines, 

“Second: That the advertising 
portion of the magazine is entitled 
to a low postage rate for two 
reasons, while the literary portion 
is entitled to a low rate for only 
one. The advertising disseminates 
knowledge, as much as the literary 
portion and besides, it creates 
first-class mail business. 

“Third: That, though advertis- 
ing conditions might in time ad- 
just themselves perfectly to a 100 
per cent increase in second-class 
postage rates—that, though a 
wholesale slaughter of the weak- 
er publications might not serious- 
ly injure the advertisers, yet the 
public could ill afford to lose pub- 
lications which, however unim- 
portant they may appear to liter- 
ary high-brows, are a source, of 
interest, pleasure and profit to 
friend Peter and his household. 

“Fourth: That a one-cent letter 
postage will be exceedingly wel- 
come when the Post Office is able 
to present it to us through scien- 
tific management—not through an 
ill-judged and short-sighted dis- 
turbance of existing conditions.” 

In contrast with the above, is 
the following letter from an agent 
who requests that his name be 
withheld from publication, but who 
adds that he would in nowise ob- 
ject to making it known to any- 
one interested enough to inquire. 
This agent, it should be added, 
is not by any means to be classed 
among the “small fry.” 

“IT am inclined to think,” he 
says, “that the matter of increas- 
ing the second-class postal rates 
is entirely justified, from the 
standpoint of the Government, and 
the standpoint of the railroads 
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carrying the mail, because they 
can hardly hope to get increased 
pay unless there is an increase 
made in the charge of the service, 
and I certainly think that what- 
ever else the railroads may not 
be entitled to, they surely are en- 
titled to an increase in pay for 
carrying the mail. 

“Then, aside from the merits of 
the proposition, which really can 
only be determined by those legis- 
lators and publishers and others 
who are in closer touch with the 
subject than I am, and then only 
by going at it in the spirit of the 
broadest fairness—I am inclined 
to favor an advance for these 
perhaps very peculiar reasons: 

“The railroads have had theirs 
—regulation, I mean. 

“The banks are getting theirs— 
regulation, I mean. 

“The manufacturers are going 
to get theirs—regulation, I mean. 

“Why shouldn’t the publishers 
have theirs?—regulation, I mean. 

“The law compelling publica- 
tions to ‘tell their real names,’ as 
far as ownership is concerned, and 
give their real circulation, was 
an awful surprise to the publish- 
ers, whose opinions on what was 
right for everybody else had not 
been previously seriously  in- 
fluenced by the regulative spirit 
applied to themselves. 

“Up to the day that the United 
States Supreme Court decided in 
favor of the Government, nine 
out of ten of the publishers were 
standing on their divine right and 
feeling that the Government 
should regulate everybody else, 
yes—but not the publishers on ac- 
count of the right of free speech, 
and a few other rights which the 
publishers had above everybody 
else. 

THINKS PUBLISHERS SHOULD PAY 
THEIR SHARE 


“Now, I am far from unfriend- 
ly toward publishers, as you must 
know, but I think a little more 
regulation is going to be good 
for them. To pay their just share 
of the postal expense of this coun- 
try, when the postal department 
is so largely operated, as it is 
just now, for their benefit, seems 
to me no more than just, and 


INK 


it might be quite within the 
bounds of possibility, and later 
activities on the part of Congress 
might have something to say about 
the character of advertising that 
they handle and what they charge 
for it, and something about their 
relations with big corporations, 
and something about the way they 
handle their editorial and news 
columns in favor of or against 
certain ‘interests’; and why 
shouldn’t it be so? 


REGULATION HAS COME TO stay 
“In other words, regulation has 
come to stay. We are entering 
an era of readjustment of values, 
equalization of wealth, the regula- 
tion of what have heretofore been 
considered some of the most pri- 
vate affairs, in the interest of the 
many, which no man in this coun- 
try to-day has prophetic vision 
enough: to see the end ot. 

“Whether we are railroad men, 
or bankers, or manufacturers, or 
politicians, or publishers, or ad- 
vertisers, or just common ordinary 
advertising agents, like the writer, 
I think we might as well make 
up our minds to take our part of 
what comes along without whin- 
ing. 

“There may, and probably will 
be, some injustices along with a 
great many just measures, but the 
injustices will quickly reveal and 
eliminate themselves. 

“This may not be what you ex- 
pect on the subject, but is, never- 
theless, my honest opinion.” 

Plenty of evidence might be in- 
troduced in controversy of the 
opinion above expressed; as that 
there has been no suggestion that 
any part of the proposed increase 
should go to the railroads, that 
it has never been proved that pub- 
lications are not paying “their 
just share of the postal expense,” 
and so on. But the purpose of 
this article is not controversy. The 
agent above quoted is pretty well 
answered by Joseph H. Finn, of 
the Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, Chicago, who writes: 

“The proposition to increase the 
second-class postage rates appears 
to me to be a tax not only on 
advertising, but on education. The 
effect of such a procedure would 
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This 
Book 
Tells 
WHY 


druggists can 
handle these 
and many other 
“‘side- lines” so 
advantageously to 
themselves and the 
manufacturers. 


Do you know that 
druggists handle 
bath room fittings 
auto accessories 
electrical goods 
Sealpackerchief 
vacuum cleaners 
optical goods 
garden - seeds 
phonographs 
harmonicas 
silverware 

cut glass 
magazines 
cameras 
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Six 
Years 
of Progress 


In May, 1908, Practical 


Engineer, a small, struggling 
monthly power plant period- 
ical in Philadelphia, was pur- 
chased by its present owners. 


Today, not quite six years 
later, Practical Engineer oc- 
cupies a leading position in 
the power plant field, with 
22,000 paid subscribers and 
an advertising section occu- 
pied by the foremost manu- 
facturers of power plant 
goods. 


Why this success in so | 


Because— 
PRAGTIGAL 


(Semi- Monthly) 


has been alert in 


short a_ time? 


in the perception of their needs 
and loyal to their interests; has 
helped (through its Staff of Con- 
sulting Experts) mary of these 
men to solve difficult operating 


problems; has kept its advertising | 


pages clean, reliable, and con- 


fined solely to products for power | 


plant use. 


Know more about Practical 
Engineer. Write for circulation | 
statement (by states), copy of the | 
only power plant publication con- | 
tract with a guarantee of definite | 
circulation, and information about | 
methods, advertising service de- | 
partment, etc. 


Technical Publishing Company | 


537 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. | 





” its attentive- | 
ness to its readers’ wishes; keen | 


INK 


in al! probability likewise result 
in a still further increase of the 
cost of living. The present ad. 
ministration seems to be greatly 
disturbed over this all-important 
subject, and has resorted to va- 
rious methods of procedure to 
make the cost of living more dem. 
ocratic. We are having in rapid 
succession tariff laws, currency 
laws, trust legislation, etc. Now 
comes a programme to increase to 
a startling extent the second-class 
postal rate, an event that would 
certainly raise advertising rates, 
placing a still further selling ex- 
pense in the merchandising of ar- 
ticles to the consumer. The wise 
manufacturer must of course in- 
clude the selling expense along 
with his overhead, maintenance 
cost, etc, and as a natural se- 
quence the increased selling ex- 
pense would be a still further tax 
on the cost of the articles to the 
ultimate retail purchaser. Hence 
the inevitable increase of such 
burdens instead of the decrease so 
earnestly desired by the legisla- 
tive powers at Washington. 

“The present administration has 
inaugurated a trust-busting pro- 
gramme. Is there anything that 
makes more for elimination of 
competition among publications 
and the eventful survival of only 
a few than the proposition to 
double the second-class postage 
rate? As a certain far-seeing 
publisher clearly states, his mag- 
azine would survive, and it would 
be a wise policy for him to main- 
tain the present subscription and 
advertising rate for another 12 
months in order ‘to put out of 
business almost every one of the 
nine or ten other magazines in 
the field.’ It is safe to assume 
that at least 60 per cent of the 
present existing periodicals would 
be automatically eliminated by 
reason of this drastic postal law. 
True, it would be beneficial to 
ring the curfew on some of these 
publications, as there has been lit- 
tle or no reason for their exist- 
ence. At the same time compett 
tion is as much needed in the 
publicity field as it is anywhere 
else, in order to maintain an equit- 
able editorial point of view, a 
well as rate adjustments. 
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“Why this big concern over the 


increase of the second-class rate | 


and a decrease of the first-class 


rate from two cents to one cent? | 


Communities have not clamored 
for the privilege of placing a one- 
cent stamp on an enevelope where 
only a two-cent stamp could go 
before. There have been no.mem- 
orials addressed to Congress on 
this subject, except perhaps by the 
National One-Cent Postage 
League. 

“The Post Office Department is 
ambitious to wipe out the deficit 
and at the same time inaugurate 
popular legislation. If real effi- 
ciency and economy are to be in- 
stalled in the Post Office De- 
partment, why not @urtail en- 
tirely if necessary the franking 
privileges of members of Con- 
gress? It has been said that with 
this eliminated, the biggest non- 
productive feature of the trans- 
portation of the mails would be 
only a bitter recollection of old- 
style politics, 

“Advertising rates have gone 
up as high as they ought to, even 
where apparently the advertiser is 
getting a generous deal on the 
basis of line rate per thousand of 
circulation. In manufacturing the 
tendency is toward price-reduc- 
tion with big volume. Why should 
it not be so with publications? 
Would there be any better way 
for an institution like the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, even in the 
event of three million circulation, 
to intrench itself in an almost un- 
assailable position by maintaining 
its present advertising rate? I 
am assuming, of course, that the 
increased cost of production on 
the third million would be offset 
by the increased subscriptions. 

“You ask. if in my judgment 
the one-cent-a-pound should be 
contiued indefinitely; unqualified- 
ly yes. There are other ways of 
meeting the situation which is 
confronting the Post Office De- 
partment than by an arbitrary and 
abnor aal increase in second-class 
postage rates. Let the Post Office 
Department be placed first on an 
efficiency bazis. Let the public- 
spirited Congressmen who have 
their ears to the ground to de- 
tect far-distant rumblings surren- 








In 1909 North Carolina was the 
twenty-second state in value of 
farm products; it was thirteenth 
in 1913, 

The carefully estimated value 
of all North Carolina crops for 


| the year 1913 was more than 
| LWO. AUNDRED AND 


FORTY-ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS. 

Raleigh, the metropolis and cap- 
ital of the State, is substantially 
prosperous, the tremendous agri- 
cultural development in adjacent 
territory has naturally had a cor- 
responding effect on every line of 
industry in and about the city” 


| itself. 


During the past three years 


| over $3,850,000 has been expended 
| in building operations. 


The Raleigh Times 


“Five Dollars a Year and Worth It” 


The live, clean, up to the min- 
ute, evening newspaper of the 
Raleigh section, and there are 


| 800,000 people within the 75-mile 


radius, has, under its present 
management and ownership, made 


great strides in every way. 

It is complete and reliable in news 
features and strong and influential edi- 
torially. It is one of the most quoted 
newspapers in the South. : ; 

Its rapid but substantial circulation 
and advertising growth is the unmistak- 
able stamp of approval placed upon it by 
those who know it best. 

The Flat Rate, recently made effective, 
is 1%c per agate line, 24%4c per inch. 
Little fellows, big fellows, medium-size 
fellows, all treated alike. 

The publisher of THE TIMES, know- 
ing the many advantages the market 
there offers manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of many useful and desirable lines 
of goods—will cheerfully supply in- 
formation, and will do all possible to 

ut those interested in touch with proper 
ocal dealers. We request the oppor- 
tunity. 


THE RALEIGH TIMES, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


» Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Idg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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der this franking privilege in its 
entirety. If the Post Office De- 
partment is operated on such a 
basis financially that something 
must be done to increase its re- 
ceipts, why contemplate a reduc- 
tion of first-class postage rates 
as drastic as the proposed ad- 
vance for second-class rates. To 
the critical observer it lodks like 
an attempt on the part of present 
members of Congress to hand out 
a sop to their constituents, while 
at the same time not seriously 
disturbing the receipts of the Post 
Office Department. 

“One of the most potent forces 
in the country to-day is education 
through public print. It is of 
vastly more importance to avoid 
the curtailment of this thing than 
it is to reduce the cost of first- 
class postage, concerning which 
there has been no perceptible agi- 
tation.” 

An important angle of the one- 
cent letter postage campaign is 
brought out by E. T. Gundlach, 
of the Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. Following his ar- 
ticle, which was printed in last 
week’s Printers’ INK, Mr. Gund- 
lach says: 

“In connection with this agi- 
tation, the proposition of one-cent 
letter postage must be discussed. 
Now, insofar as Congress believes 
that it would be possible to have 
one-cent postage throughout the 
country for the benefit of the 
American people, we as one 
special interest have nothing to 
say. But I suspect that this prop- 
osition of one-cent postage comes 
also from a_ special interest; 
‘namely from those people who be- 
lieve in extensive circularizing. 
Some concerns who are not now 
advertisers and who ought to be, 
would like very much to use the 
mails at one-half the present price 
for circularizing purposes. These 
people, while not magazine adver- 
tisers themselves, feel that they 
would be especially benefited if 
they could put out circularizing 
campaigns at the one-cent postage 
rate, while second-class rates are 
advancing. 

“Now, I believe I can prove al- 
most conclusively that there never 
was a proposition that was sus- 


ceptible to advertising by any large 
and generous circularizing that 
was not more profitable as mag- 
azine advertising. I do not mean 
to say that special lines cannot be 
more profitably circularized than 
advertised. But where the cir- 
cularizing becomes general so that 
one-cent letter postage is a serious 
item, magazine advertising is more 
profitable than circulars, at least 
for those concerns who know how 
to use magazines and who are 
broad enouga to realize that one 
million copies of a publication is 
as much a tangible thing as one 
million letters going out where 
the office manager can see and 
finger the letters over his desk. 


HERE'S THE NIGGER IN THE WOOD- 
PILE 


“But another point that these 
gentlemen who want one-cent let- 
ter postage have in mind is that 
one-cent postage would make cir- 
culars appear the same as letters 
do now. That is to say, they could 
send circulars in sealed envelopes 
with stamps of the same color as 
regular letters. 

“Tf this hope of having circulars 
look like letters were not their 
reason they would have no point, 
for at the present time they are 
allowed to send circulars under 
one-cent postage. In other words, 
these gentlemen want the oppor- 
tunity of sending circular matter 
in such a way that the recipient 
cannot tell it from real letters. 

“Now, whether this is a highly 
ethical reason for enthusiastically 
favoring an increase in the sec- 
ond-class mailing rate need not be 
argued here. Especially not, as 
the answer is very simple. And 
here it is: 

“Gentlemen, you do not know 
a simple fact. If you had ever 
used the most simple, experimen- 
tal methods you would not be so 
excited about this one-cent post- 
age question. One-cent postage 
pays exactly as well at half the 
cost as two-cent -postage. Try 
it out and you will know. If you 
do not know, it is evidence that 
you have not tried it. 

“My statement above is subject 
to some minor qualifications. For 
instance, when circularizing busi- 
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— 
1 0 Synonyms 
for “Poster Advertising” 


Magnetic 
Dominant 
Persuasive 


Forceful 
Commanding 
Interesting 
Attractive 
Universal 
Potent 
Big 
te lasss chop das online dened ontensaiedaan a 
its ability to introduce, hammer home, and make stick your 
selling message. Our nearest branch office representative 


will be glad to call at your request and fell you the true 
story of the power of the poster and what it can do to 


increase sales. 


Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BESSEMER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCHES 


Cuicaco, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Burra.o, N. Y. 
1248 Otis Bldg. 802 Chestnut Street 1044 Marine Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CincrnnaTI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 
815 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kansas Crry} Mo. GranpD Rapips, MIc#. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 5th Floor Merry Bldg. 519-20 Murray Bldg. 
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ness men on a business proposi- 
tion, sealed letters under a red 
stamp are essential. But I can 
make the unqualified statement 
that whenever circular matter is 
sent out on an ordinary consumer 
proposition, one-cent postage is 
just as exactly as good as two- 
cent postage and millions of dol- 
lars have been wasted by adver- 
tisers who are going on the theory 
that circular letters must be sealed. 

“In fact, the two-cent postage 
idea is a fallacy, the same as the 
fallacy of filling in names. 

“Undoubtedly some people will 
sniff at my statement that filling 
in of names is useless. I have 
the usual simple answer ; try it out 
and you will know. This filling-in 
foolishness has been going on for 
fifteen years and it is an absolute 
waste of clerical expense in the 
great majority of propositions. 

“Any Congressional legislation 
reducing letter postage to one cent 
will not help the advertiser who 
wants to circularize. 

“This statement is of import- 
ance in connection with the pres- 
ent agitation, as I believe it is un- 
derstood that men who want to 
circularize are strongly favoring 
letter stage. They can easily 
determine by tests of a few thou- 
sand letters that they have been 
wasting their money in the past 
by paying for two-cent stamps 
and will be just as well off with 
the present green-stamped, un- 
sealed letters as they would be 
under the new system. 

“And what is more, if a new 
system would lead to a great deal 
more circularizing, we would find 
circularizing more unprofitable 
than it has been in the past. For 
there is nothing that reduces the 
returns of circularizing more 
quickly than a surplus of cata- 
logues, and circular matter shot 
out to bought names (as witness 
the ladies’ clothing business at the 
present day, also men’s clothing 
business in which circularizing and 
promiscuous buying of names has 
enormous duplication.” ) 

(And while we are about it, let 
us not forget the other “special 
interest” which is agitating the 
one-cent letter postage proposi- 
tion; namely, certain publishers of 


books, who think that by imposing 
a heavy tax upon periodicals they 
will reap a crop of readers which 
the magazines lose.) 

John O. Powers, president of 
the John O. Powers Company, 
New York, writes: 

“Tf the postal authorities are in 
doubt as to which class of ser- 
vice should be entitled to their 
favor—letter service or newspaper 
and magazine service—it seems to 
me that they should recognize 
that, in spite of the yellow jour- 
nals, the press has been and will 
continue to be a valuable force 
in the community, which should 
receive as much support as the 
Government can afford to give it; 
and certainly the greatest care 
should be exercised to avoid doing 
anything radical enough to reduce 
its influence seriously. 

‘As for one-cent letter postage, it 
seems to me that too many let- 
ters are written as it is—possibly 
the present one is an illustration 
—and the effect of one-cent letter 
postage will be to deluge the mails 
with a vastly increased number 
of letters, many of which will be 
thinly disguised circulars and 
more intrusive than they are at 
present. 

“It seems to me that individuals 
should look at public questions 
from the public point of view, and 
not from the point of view of 
private interest; and I do not see, 
with the splendid men who are in 
public business to-day, and with 
the patriotic people working for 
the Government, why they cannot 
get together and find out what is 
the best thing for the country, 
and do that.” 

Strangely enough, some agents 
seem to feel that the whole prob- 
lem is one belonging to the pub- 
lishers exclusively. For example, 
Allen H. Wood, president of 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany, Boston, says: 2 

“This is a matter which strict- 
ly concerns the publishers and is, 
I think, very much out of our 
domain as advertising agents. 

“As to its being a tax on ad- 
vertising, it would seem to me off- 
hand that it would be. 

“Tf the Government has been 
able to take care of second-class 
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mail matter without a monetary 
loss (a point which I am not con- 
yersant with) then the Govern- 
ment must have some substantial 
reason for increasing these rates 
which I personally do not happen 
to know anything about. 

“Should this thing come to pass, 
I should say off-hand that the pub- 
lic would be the ones to suffer, 
for as in eyerything else they 
must pay the freight. 

“Advertisers are facing some 
pretty knotty problems nowadays, 
due to the extreme high cost of 
advertising in some papers, week- 
lies and magazines, because of 
their large circulations, and I per- 
sonally should not be averse to 
seeing something done to keep cir- 
culation down to a normal basis. 
In that case I think the Govern- 
ment would be less hampered, ad- 
vertisers would not have to pay 
such large sums to a few selected 
publications and could spread their 
appropriation rather than to put 
their eggs all in one basket. 

“The thought further occurs to 
me that the Government could 
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consistently impose an increased 
postage rate on publications en- 
joying the second-class postage in 
proportion to circulation, for it 
would seem to me that increase of 
postage at this time would be a 
very severe hardship on a num- 
ber of smaller publications and 
would put many of them out of 
business who are entitled to live, 
although I suppose the big fellow 
would probably have as good an 
argument in that it would hit his 
pocketbook that much harder. 

“I think, however, the publica- 
tion with a million or more cir- 
culation should be the one to be 
taxed more heavily because by its 
large circulation it in turn is 
taxing the facilities of the Gov- 
ernment and the Post Office De- 
partment.” 

So far as we know, nobody 
has yet proposed to impose a 
graduated tax in the form of a 
higher rate on large circulations. 
It has been proposed, however, 
to raise the rate as regards “mag- 
azines,” while leaving it the same 
for oth 
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J)0B DAVIS, of whom I told you 
F\ something in our February num- 
J ber, has just made a flying trip 
d and bagged a dozen novels. Here 
ge some of the authors with whom he has 
‘dosed contracts for full book length novels 
y publication in THe MuNseEy or some 
four other magazines: 
| ARNOLD BENNETT 
" ANTHONY HOPE 
"A. E. W. MASON 
‘AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
" JOSEPH CONRAD 
'§. K. CHESTERTON 
“BEATRICE HARRADEN 
§.R. CROCKETT 
| &. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
| BARONESS ORCZY 


3 
» 


'C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


“This is going some, all these contracts 
pihree weeks and now, as I write, Bob 
bavis is crossing the blue again homeward 
d. But while Davis has been hob- 
ing with the English litterateurs, the 
has been active in this field Ps " 
ig well, placing contracts with American | This is 


sep eter authors. the most 
— important 
* a announcement of 
complete novels by 
writers of world-wide 
. reputation ever made by 
an American magazine, and is but another indication 
of the extraordinary literary program outlined for 
the Munsey in 1914. 


To carry out this program entails an added edi- 
torial cost of $250,000 in twelve issues. The ad- 
vertiser, by reason of increased circulation and 
added length of life of every issue, is a tremen- 
dous gainer through this expenditure. 





. c 





The Munsey will be worth watching for the 
next twelve months. Is it on your list? 


The Frank A. Munsey Company / 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Commenting on this, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, 
New York, says: 

“I think that the increase in 
rates on magazines will do more 
harm than the good that one-cent 
postage will do, which is one of 
the objects for increasing the bur- 
den on. magazines, Also I think 
it is rank injustice to raise the 
price on magazines and not on 
newspapers.” 

H. H. Charles, president of the 
Charles Advertising Service, New 
York, says: “The postal service 
should be improved before the 
revenue is decreased by one-cent 
letter postage.” That is the point 
exactly. The clamor for an in- 
creased second-class rate comes 
from those who want something 
else for themselves. But adver- 
tising agents and advertisers 
should inform themselves pretty 
definitely on the subject, and 
should bear that fact clearly in 
mind, for if the rates are raised 
it is certainly going to make a 
big difference to them. 


Dentacura ‘Tooth-Paste Back 


in Newspapers 
The Dentacura Company of Newark, 
N. J., is using preferred — in 
the Newark papers to “feel out” the 
market for Dentacura Tooth-paste. 
Dentacura was one of the first tooth- 
astes on the market and was extensive- 
y advertised some years ago. f late 
ears the company has contented itself 
argely with advertising to the dentists 
and trusting to the professional recom- 
mendation for volume. A recent re-or- 
ganization of the company, it is said, 
resulted in the decision to go direct 
to the consumer as well as the dentist. 
The Siegfried Company, Inc., New 

York, is handling the account. 


Now It’s “Salmon Day” 


Salmon packers of Washington have 
succeeded in having March 13 recog- 
nized generally throughout the North- 
west, and to some extent all over the 
country, as “Salmon Day.’’ Governor 
Lister, of Washington, has gone so far 
as to issue a formal proclamation desig- 
nating the occasion. 

The proclamation asked the people of 
the State to honor the salmon-fishing 
industry by serving salmon in at least 
one meal that day. Governor West, of 
Oregon, issued a similar proclamation, 
it was reported. The occasion was first 
observed last year. 


George B. David Co., Inc., New York, 
has been appointed Eastern and West- 
ern representatives for the Columbus, 
Ga., Enquirer-Sun, 
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Ayer & Son Give Dinner to 
Bradford 


Albert. G. Bradford, member of the 
firm and financial manager of N, W, 
Ayer & Son, advertising agents, was 
dined Saturday night, Tearh 14, in 
honor of his 80 years’ association with 
the house. 

Newspaper and _ magazine circles 
throughout the country were interested 
in the celebration, because there is no 
one man connected with advertising 
more widely and favorably known to 
publishers or who has been more closely 
identified with great achievements of 
modern publicity than Mr. Bradford, 
He has under his immediate direction 
the disbursing of immense sums for ad- 
vertising space. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that N. W. Ayer & Son 
have paid American publishers over 
$75,000,000. 

Mr. Bradford’s association with N. 
W. Ayer & Son began in 1884 as a 
bookkeeper. In 1898 he was made a 
member of the firm, which then con- 
sisted of F. Wayland Ayer and Henry 
N. McKinney. Jarvis A. Wood became 
a member at the same time, and later 
Wilfred W. Fry was taken into the 
partnership. The dinner was largely an 
“Ayer family” affair, over 240 present 
and past employees being present. 

During the evening S. Wilbur Cor- 
man, general manager of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, presented Mr. Bradford with a 
Seth Thomas grandfather’s clock on be- 
half of the firm and its employees. 


Waterloo Papers Consolidate 


The Waterloo, Ia., Reporter and the 
Waterloo Courier have been consoli- 
dated. 

In its announcement of the consoli- 
dation the Courier says: 

“The sensible publishers of the coun- 
try have concluded that newspapers 
have as good right to earn a fair re- 
turn on money invested as has the dry- 
goods merchant, the coal dealer, or any 
others engaged in legitimate mercantile 
pursuits, and the citizens of thriving 
communities are agreeing with them in 
this. The consolidation of the Reporter 
and the Courier will clarify the news- 
paper situation in Waterloo alike to 
readers, advertisers and publishers.” 


Discuss “Profit from Windows’ 


Charles C. Green, promotion manager 
of the Philadelphia North American; 
Prof. H. E. Kendig, of Temple Uni- 
versity, and Robert D. Ely, of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, were the 
principal speakers last week in an open 
discussion at a meeting of the Ger- 
mantown Avenue Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, in Philadelphia, on ‘Profit from 
Windows.” 


Brett with Bayer-Stroud 


G. W. Brett has resigned from Frank 
Seaman. Inc., and is now a member of 
the staff of the Bayer-Stroud Corpora: 
tion, New York. 
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Coupons That Impose 
* Upon the Buyer 


Revsen H. Donne tiLey 

Provipvence, R. I., March 6, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
am an interested reader of 
Printers’ InK and find valuable in- 
formation therein every week. I would 
like to see an article in regard to the 
value of coupons in advertising, 
especially department store advertising. 
Recently one of the largest stores 
in town he!d a remarkable price-cutting 
sale—no goods sold unless accompanied 
by coupon clipped from newspaper. 
aving occasion to be in the store on 
the day of the sale, I overheard quite 
a few of the poss:ble customers being 
refused goods for the simple- reason 
that they did not have the necessary 
coupon, Also overheard others make 
remarks on the uselessness of trying to 
partake of the bargains since they had 
forgotten their coupons. . 
What do the readers think of this 
form of advertising? 
J. Rivey, 


The obvious intention of this 
department store was to find out 
the relative pulling power of the 
various newspapers carrying the 
ad. This seems to be the most 
common and popular use that the 
coupon is put to in retail adver- 
tising, and is cortsidered by many 
to be a very questionable way of 
testing a medium. Among the 
advertising managers of the large 
New York department stores, few 
had a good word to say for the 
coupon, for this purpose at least. 

J. F. Beale, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of Macy’s, contends that any 
scheme which makes it difficult 
for a person to buy or even ruffles 
the feelings of a customer is bad 
advertising. 

J. B. Sheffield, advertising man- 
ager of Gimbel Brothers, said: “A 
store is defeating its own purpose 
when it makes the customer a 
tool, as it does when it places 
the burden of checking up a me- 
dium upon the public. The coupon 
for this purpose is, to my mind, 
wasted effort and highly undesir- 
able advertising. There are lots 
of better ways for testing a me- 
dium than through the use of 
coupons. On the other hand, the 
coupon has its place in department 
store advertising when it comes 
to getting information to serve 
as a working basis for selling the 
customer such articles as pianos. 
Just now we are running coupons 
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in the World and Journal in con- 
nection with our piano club, and it 
is proving very productive. The 
strange thing about this advertis- 
ing is that while the proposition 
has been advertised for some time 
now and the same coupons are 
used each day, they continue to 
be sent in just as plentifully as 
ever.” 

A parallel illustration of the 
successful use of coupons will be 
remembered in the article by C. 
Alfred Wagner, president of the 
Musical Instrument Sales Com- 
pany in the December 25 issue 
of Printers’ Inx. In that article 
Mr. Wagner told how the O’Neill- 
Adams department store of New 
York used coupons in connection 
with a similar piano proposition, 
with the result that something like 
$500,000 worth of pianos were sold 
by the store in a few months— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


High Cost of “Free” Notices 


C. R. LippMANN 
Sales and Advertising Counselor 
New York, March 10, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: | 

A great deal has been written about 
and against the insidious work of the 
press agent. 

But it is seldom that we have an 
opportunity to picture graphically the 
folly of his work from a “cost record’ 
point of view. : 

The exhibit I have before me in the 
shape of a newspaper clipping about the 
publicity work of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad affords a 
good illustration. i A 

According to the testimony given 
there was spent for this work forty 
thousand dollars ($40,000) a year. Ma- 
terial was supp ‘ied to 1.800 newspapers 
and the manager of this department 
states that 10 per cent of the matter 
furnished was published. 

In other words, in order to secure the 
publication of 130 articles, this railroad 
spent the sum of $40,000—an equivalent 
of $300 per article. 

When you consider that the majority 
of papers in that list of 1,800 have a 
very moderate advertising rate, the 
question, naturally occurs: “How much 
more display space could have been 
bought with that $300 per paper?” 

Nor is the space buy the only ad- 
vantage. Presented with the emphasis 
and skill of the copy writer, a small, 
brief ad properly displayed could have 
crystallized the desired impression in 
the reader’s mind much more efficiently 
than the usual press-agent story. 

C. R. Lippmann. 


William C. McNamee, formerly with 
the local advertising department of the 
Chicago American, kas been made West- 
ern representative of that paper. 





























































Manufacturers’ Demonstrators for 





Dealers and Department Stores 


Some Conclusions Drawn 


from Experience 


with This Difficult Factor of 


Publicity 


By M. Zimmerman 


HEN is it advisable for a 

manufacturer to place his 
own demonstrators in retail stores, 
and when do such demonstrators 
cease to be of value to him? 
Those questions are not the easiest 
in the world to answer, but they 
are occupying a constantly in- 
creasing share of attention as the 
use of demonstrators spreads. In 
some departments of big stores, 
nearly every girl behind the coun- 
ter is a demonstrator, paid by the 
manufacturer. In toilet goods de- 
partments it is frequently the case 
that the only clerk on the store’s 
payroll is the stock girl. That 
shows how the demonstration sys- 
tem has grown. Many manufac- 
turers are investing a great deal 
of money in this form of publicity 
and it is of great importance to 
find out when it ceases to pay a 
profit. 

Right at the start it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the 
two classes of demonstrators; 
those who are employed to help 
the distribution and to win frienas 
for a new article, and those who 
are maintained to protect an es- 
tablished line. Colgate & Co. em- 
ploy a great many girls for the 
latter purpose, not so much to 
win new users for the company’s 
products as to keep old friends 
from being “switched.” and to 
maintain the company’s standing 
against competition which may 
vigorously develop from time to 
time. Demonstrators of this kind 
may be regarded as a permanent 
feature of the company’s sales 
policy, and are not subject to the 
conditions which govern the use 
of demonstrators whose immedi- 
ate duty is to influence new cus- 
tomers. 


HOW DEMONSTRATORS ARE “PLACED” 


When a demonstrator enters a 
department store, she becomes a 


regular emplovee of her depart- 





ment, and must obey the rules 
and regulations in the same man- 
ner as any other employee of that 
store. Her salary is sent to her 
from the concern which she repre- 
sents. Otherwise she is an em- 
ployee of the store and is known 
as a demonstrator only to the 
employees of her department. 
She must report every morning at 


the same time the girls do and 


must leave with the other girls. 
She waits on all the trade in the 
regular manner, so that a cus- 
tomer whom she waits on does not 
know that she is a demonstrator 
representing a _ special article. 
During sales, if the girls have to 
remain over their regular hours 
either to arrange the stock or 
take inventory, she must remain 
with them and do an amount of 
work equal to the other girls. 

As a general rule, the demon- 
strator has a little display of her 
goods on the show case which 
covers about one or two feet of 
space, all depending on how large 
her line is. She is always behind 
her display, and it is in this way, 
when waiting on a customer that 
she tries to persuade the customer 
to buy her particular brand 
Wherever you notice in a depart- 
ment store a conspicuous display 
of certain goods on the show case 
you can always feel sure that there 
is a girl there demonstrating that 
line. 

When a demonstrator is first 
placed in a department, no terms 
or contracts are made as to the 
length of time that demonstration 
will remain in the store. It gen- 
erally remains during the pleasure 
of both parties and is subject to 
withdrawal at any time the manu- 
facturer or the store sees fit. 
When the buyer of a department 
obtains a good girl, he tries to 
keep her as long as possible, be- 
cause after a while, if the girl 
shows that she is a clever sales- 
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To the Advertiser who isn’t 
satisfied with his Agent: 


@ Perhaps your Agent would please you better if you 
used a trifle more cooperation and a little less com- 
plaint. Sometimes both dissatisfaction and charity 
should begin at home. 


@To change Agencies ought to be the very last 
resort. It is always troublesome, often expensive 
and sometimes disastrous. There is always a chance 
of changing for the worse, especially as the Agency 
most vigorous in its effort on the accounts of others 
is rarely able to retain its own. 


@The Procter & Collier Co., like other strong, 
constructive Agencies, does not ‘seek to prosper by 
tearing others down. It prefers to create its own 
new business, to grow as its clients grow. It is, 
however, ready to undertake problems which others 
have failed to solve, and its aim is always to offer a 
service as far as possible above the dead-level of 
mediocrity. If you are bent on change, we shall 
welcome a chance to talk to you. 


@ But in advertising as in medicine, it’s bad policy 
to amputate when exercise would cure. And the 
physician most reluctant to advise the knife is likely 
to prove most competent when amputation is in- 
evitable. 


@ The Procter & Collier Co. is obviously reluctant. 
To those who know it best, it seems quite as ob- 
viously competent. Its office-hours are always, and 
its consultations free and confidential. 


T* Procter & Collier Co. 


New York Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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Traveling Men 
Know 


how newspapers stand in their 
respective territories. They are 
on the ground. Read what a 
well-known Western advertising 
agency, placing business for 
several successful advertisers, 
says about it: 


“We use “THE SEATTLE 
TIMES’ as a general publicity 
medium for several of the arti- 
cles of merchandise which are 
made and sold throughout the 
West, and we regard it as a 
paper of great circulation and 
wide influence. Our information 
as to various mediums to be used 
by our customers comes almost 
entirely from traveling men, who 
we think are competent to judge 
of the standing of various papers 
in their territory. It is on such 
information that we base our 
selection of various mediums and 
the fact that ‘THE TIMES’ is 
favorably spoken of by the repre- 
sentatives of jobbing houses in 
the far West is, we believe, a 
pretty good indication of its 
standing. 


If only you advertisers and 
agents would come to Seattle 
and The Pacific Northwest to 
see and judge for yourselves! 
Then you could fully appreciate 


what a wonderful, progressive 
section this is, and what a 
power for advertisers wo rs 


SEATTLE TIMES” is in this 
great country. 


Send to our representative or to us 
for facts about Seattle. You'll get some 


At feast information, if nothing else, 
At least Fy us mail you some copies of 
“THE ATTLE TIMES” and data 


about B.. wld it covers. 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
The S. C. ry aa SPECIAL AGENCY 


‘oreign Representatives 
New Yet St. Louis Chicago 
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woman she becomes very valuable 4 
to the store. Sometimes when the 
manufacturer seeks to open a 
demonstration in a certain store 
the buyer will suggest one of his 
own girls, claiming that she knows 
the stock in that department and 
with a little coaching will become 
a good demonstrator. In a great 
many cases unless the manufac- 
turer agrees to the buyer’s wishes 
he will not be able to place a 
demonstration, but it is a bad pol- 

icy to hire a girl from the store, 

I know of several cases where it 
has been done and the right girls 
were not obtained, because the 
buyer in each case favored a par- 
ticular girl, who did not prove 
up to the standard desired, It is 
always best when placing a dem- 
onstrator to select a girl who has 
not in any way been connected 
with the store. 

The salaries of demonstrators 
range from $12 to $20 a week and 
in some cases higher. In some 
lines a girl receives a five per cent 
commission besides her salary. In 
these cases i: is mostly where the 
line consists of perfume, sachet, 
face powders and other articles 
of that nature, so that girls rep- 
resenting these lines average from 
$15 to $20 a week, the commis- 
sions generally amounting to from 
$3 to $5 a week, depending on the 
location of the store. Some firms 
start their girls with a fixed sal- 
ary and it is increased according 
as their sales increase, so that if 
a girl starts with $12 a week and 
her sales increase steadily for four 
weeks over a certain amount, then 
she will receive an increase of 
several dollars a week, so that 
some cases where a girl started 
with $12 a week she is earning as 
high as $20 inside of a year. 





WHEN THE DEMONSTRATION CEASES 
TO PAY 


Of course, a good saleswoman 
in the pay of a manufacturer rep- 
resents a saving to the store, and 
department managers are natural- 
ly in favor of keeping them as 
long as possible. There comes a 
time, however, when the demon- 
strator ceases to earn her salt for 
the manufacturer, and it is high- 
ly important to be able to recog- 
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nize that moment when it arrives. 

I was speaking with the general 
manager of a large proprietary 
concern which has been spending 
for the past five years anywhere 
from $30,000 to $50,000 a year on 
demonstrators, and he claimed 
that the only way he can judge 
whether his demonstrations are 
paying is to keep constant watch 
on his sales report. As long as 
there is a healthy increase in the 
sales record, then he is certain 
that the demonstration is a paying 
one, but as soon as there is a tend- 
ency toward a decrease in sales he 
knows that the time has arrived 
when he must dispense with that 
medium of advertising. This gen- 
eral manager is a man who ha: 
made a study of this problem, and 
he admits that a great part of the 
success of his house was due to 
demonstrations, 

“A healthy increase” does not, 
however. mean simply a numerical 
increase in sales made day by day. 
The sales reports must be read 
with a knowledge of conditions 
under which the sales were made. 
The manufacturer must know 
what the store has been doing 
“off its own bat” to advertise his 
own and similar goods, and what 
has been offered along the line 
of cut-price sales.. I know of one 
firm that has had a force of dem- 
onstrators on for about five years 
and has decided that it is about 
time to dispense with them. In 
the beginning eighty sales a week 
meant eighty new customers. At 
present a thousand sales a week 
mean that the store has used 
methods of advertising to attract 
the customer, or that the customer 
has become accustomed to making 
these purchases in that particular 
store. 

Some of these girls tell me that 
nowadays it is very seldom that a 
new customer is added to their 
list. Most of the sales they make, 
no matter how many, are merely 
the result of people coming into 
the store and asking for the ar- 
ticle. When this stage is reached, 
it is certain that the demonstra- 
tion has ceased to be of value. 
and that practically the same 
quantity of goods will be sold 
without a demonstrator. 
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Don’t Put All 
Your Eggs in 
One Basket 


“Open ranks” in war is the 
order of the day—each man 
acting as a separate unit. 


The solid Phalanx has dis- 
appeared. It can be elimi- 
nated to a man by a shell or 
two from the modern gun. 


HOME LIFE’S circulation 
is “open ranks” circulation. 
It sweeps through thousands 
of towns, each a_ separate 
unit ; each acting for itself. 


The stable buying power of 
the country is here. 


Disturbances in one of these 
units or a hundred of them 
can not affect the average 
buying power result. Sea- 
son after season, year after 
year they go on making 
their quiet, effective, and, in 
the aggregate, tremendous 
purchases of whatever the 
average family needs. 


Don’t you want a share of 
this business the 900,000 
HOME LIFE families can 
give you? 


Home Life Publishing 
Company 


Chicago New York 
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I have the statistics of a dem- 
onstrator in one of the largest 
stores in the city, taken on her 
present-day sales, and they show 


that 90 per cent of her sales were 


made by people coming in and ask- 
ing for the article; five per cent 
by people’ passing along the 
counter and noticing the article, 
and the other five per cent 
through actual demonstration. 
When one of these demonstrated 
articles becomes popular, the 
stores will make a special leader 
out of it and advertise it exten- 
sively. During these sales the 
demonstrator will sell in one week 
a quantity that ordinarily would 
take a month. 
sale a girl sold 1,000 jars of face 
cream in one week, which was ad- 
vertised below cost. She got the 
credit for that enormous sale. As 
a matter of fact, the girl had lit- 
tle to do with the results, for she 
was so busy attending to the 
wants of customers that she had 
no time for demonstrating her 
goods. If she had not been in the 
store during the sale day, the same 
number of jars of cream would 
probably have been sold. 


HOW BARGAIN SALES AFFECT THE 


RECORDS 


Take a demonstrator whose 
minimum salary is $12 per week 
and whose maximum - salary 
reaches as high as $20. If she is 
selling an article which is sup- 
posed to retail for 25 cents, in 
order to make that demonstration 
pay, she must sell at least 150 
jars a week. Of course, when she 
first opens the demonstration it 
will be hard to reach that quan- 
tity, but after being in the place 
several months this is supposed 
to be her minimum, she is sup- 
posed to increase her sales weekly. 

I have been able to obtain the 
report of a demonstrator who was 
demonstrating a cream which was 
sold at a cut price, the original 
selling price being 25 cents. It 
was sometimes sold as low as 15 
cents, varying from 15 cents to 
19 cents. This demonstrator I 
consider one of the best I have 
ever met. She was the first girl 
to open up a demonstration for a 
eertain product in one of the large 






In one particular | 


department stores in New York 
City. Starting November 9 and 
ending April 5, she sold 1,931 jars 
of face cream. Over the period 
of 21 weeks she averaged 92 jars 
a week. In the month of Novem- 
ber there was a sale, the price 
being greatly reduced, and she 
sold 151 jars. During the month 
of Januarv another sale was held 
and she sold 222 jars, and in 
February 392. Now, if you take 
out the number of jars sold on 
these three sale days, which total 
765, you will note that her actual 
average for each week was only 
64. When she started, the sale 
for her first week was 58, second 
week, 76, and third week, 90, 
These figures show that she had 
good increases every week. The 
next week was the sale and 151 
jars were sold. The following 
week after the sale there was a 
decided drop to 61, followed by 67, 
by 49 and by 48. The demon- 
strator explained to me that the 
reason her sales were small was 
that a customer would ask the 
price of her cream, and upon being 
told would say that she could get 
it cheaper and would inquire the 
date of the next sale. The two 
succeeding sales proved without a 
doubt that her statement was cor- 
rect. Although her weekly sales 
did drop off, they increased great- 
ly when the store had a sale. 
showing that the customers would 
wait until a sale arrived and then 
would buy several jars at a time 
and stock up until the next sale. 

This has been the prevailing 
condition with this article for the 
past year. While the reports of 
the demonstrators would be very 
high at the end of the month, 
still the results were not caused 
by their efforts. Three weeks out 
of the month their reports would 
be very small, numbering from 40 
to 60 jars a week, and then the 
week of the sale it would jump to 
from 250 to 1,000 jars. Customers 
would not be willing to pay the 
standard price, but would wait for 
sale days. Some customers would 
leave an order that as soon as 4 
sale took place to send them a 
certain quantity. 

These observations prove con- 
clusively that when a demonstra- 
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America’s greatest trade journal offers manu- 
facturers the opportunity of putting the stories 
of their merchandise, their factories, mills and 
equipment into the hands of buying factors 
throughout the entire world at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The World Wide Number of the 


Dry Goods Economist 


to be issued April 4th, will be a most notable event 
in the history of trade-journalism. 


You pay only for the regular circulation 
and get free an extra circulation in the 
following countries :— 
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Germany, Australasia, South Africa, 
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American consuls and export agents abroad, as well 


as the leading retail dry goods stores in the above 
countries, will be covered thoroughly. 


This extra service is rendered gratis to Economist 
advertisers who wish to make foreign connections 
for the greater distribution of their goods. 

Our BUREAU OF FOREIGN SERVICE is at your 
service with special knowledge regarding selling 
agents abroad. 

Further particulars will be sent to any interested 
manufacturer, advertising manager or agent. 

All copy must be in our hands by Wednesday, 
April Ist. 
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231 West 39th St., New York 
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tor reaches this stage, and only 
sells a large quantity on sale days 
and practicaily nothing is sold 
through demonstrating, that her 
usefulness to the manufacturer 
has ceased. 

I have also another report of 
a demonstrator who is located in 
a store where on her arrival she 
found the sales to be very low. 
Through her personal efforts she 
has managed to pick up a good 
trade. She now tells me that she 
has reached the time when work is 
of no more value to her concern, 
because she finds that the articie 
is known so well that it is useless 
for the firm to pay a salary to a 
demonstrator. She has a certain 
class of customers who always ask 
for her product and very seldom 
is she able to obtain a new cus- 
tomer. On sale days, when she 
might do some demonstrating, so 
many people come in and out of 
the store she has not the time to 
devote to it.. Her report, which 
was taken from October 25 to 
January 3, shows that the days 
her sales were large were mostly 


sale days and outside these sale 
days her sales did not warrant 
the salary she was drawing. 
During the week of October 25, 
1913, she sold 156 jars of cream; 
during the week of November 1, 


237 That week there was a sale 
for two days and that was the 
cause of her high mark. During 
the week of November 8 she soid 
149. During the week of Novem- 
ber 15, she sold 84, which shows 
that unless there was a sale day 
her sales dropped down consid- 
erably. During the week of No- 
vember 22 she sold 101; Novem- 
ber 29, 74. In that week her low- 
est sale was ten and her highest 
was 16. During the week of 
December 6 her sales reached 111. 
Her lowest sale on any one day 
was 14 and her highest 27. Dur- 
ing the week of December 13 she 
sold 104 and December 20, 86; De- 
cember 27, 73. During these holi- 
day weeks these low sales records 
are due to the fact that people are 
in too much of a hurry to stop to 
listen to any talk by'a demonstra- 
tor, but purchase what they want 
and leave as quickly as possible. 
The last report I have is for the 
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week of January 3, 1914, which 
was 92, 

The reason I went into the de 
tailed report of this demonstrator 
was because she is without doubt 
the best demonstrator I have ever 
known. She is a young woman 
who has been demonstrating for 
over four years and is most effi- 
cient. In every place where she 
has been employed she has left 
the impression of being a high- 
class saleswoman and proved to 
be of immense value, not only to 
her employer, but also to the store. 
This report does not indicate her 
ability because there was a time 
when she had the highest records 
of the demonstrators. But her 
product has reached such a stage 
of popularity among the depart- 
ment stores that its distribution 
has become wide and the demon- 
strator has ceased to be of any 
further value for. the purpose of 
making new friends. 


PICKING THE RIGHT TYPE OF 
DEMONSTRATOR 


A good many manufacturers do 
not pay as much attention as they 
should to securing the right type 
of girls for particular stores. 
Place a demonstrator in one store 
and she will be a failure. Put that 
same girl in another store and 
she will perhaps be a decided suc- 
cess. 

One girl I know had been placed 
in one of the downtown -New 
York department stores which 
caters to a cheap class of trade. 
She was demonstrating perfumes 
and face powders. The general 
method in that store is to hail a 
customer as she is passing by and 
demonstrate to her the value of 
the preparation by applying it to 
her face. This particular girl 
was of a refined nature and could 
not bring herself to employ these 
“puller-in” tactics. As a result, 
she made a poor showing. The 
manager, however, knowing that 
this girl had ability, placed her in 
one of the better uptown stores. 
In this place the girl was a suc- 
cess and soon became the best 
demonstrator for the store. 

On a trip downtown to one of 
the drug stores which had been 
in the habit of accepting demon- 
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strators from time to time, 1 was 
particularly struck by the absence 
of demonstrators of any kind. I 
asked the manager about it. “I 
dbsolutely refuse to have any 
more demonstrators,’ he said. 
Upon being asked why, he re- 
plied, “There is this to say about 
the demonstrator. Some mer- 
chants claim that a demonstrator 
is of value to you in that you 
save clerk hire, and at the same 
time you get a girl who is intel- 
ligent, knows the line well and will 
be of valuable assistance to you. 
Lately I have found the demon- 
strator to be a detriment to me, 
because the type of girl whom a 
manufacturer generally selects is 
one of these tall blondes who is 
adorned in the latest and most 
extreme fashion, and instead of 
attracting customers usually de- 
tracts. I cannot afford to have 
one of those around my place.” 

I agreed with him to a certain 
extent, but I did not think that 
all demonstrators were of that 
type. He admitted to me that he 


had had some good ones at one 
time, but of late he had been get- 
ting demonstrators of the “loud” 
type and, therefore, was forced 
to take that step and eliminate 
them entirely. 


SOME ESSENTIALS IN TRAINING 


In training a corps of demon- 
strators, certain important things 
should be emphasized. The dem- 
onstrator is ostensibly working 
for the store where she is placed, 
and it is just as much her duty 
to enlist for her product the good 
will of the management and her 
fellow clerks as it is to make 
sales to customers. Moreover, she 
should be thoroughly convinced of 
the fact that she is a demonstra- 
for, ‘Hot a sabstituter. 

In stores where demonstrations 
are allowed there are in many 
instances several other demonstra- 
tors handling similar lines, and it 
is generally agreed between these 
demonstrators that if a customer 
asks for a certain preparation 
which is represented by one dem- 
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onstrator in that store, and still 
another one is showing an article 
very similar, she is not allowed in 
any way to push her own product, 
but must sell the product asked 
for. Of course, when a customer 
asks for an article and does not 
mention the brand, then the dem- 
onstrator has the right to push 
her own product. But if no dem- 
onstrator were there representing 
a brand asked for, she might fee: 
more at liberty to push her own 
product. That is one of the rea- 
sons why a concern like Colgate’s 
finds it profitable to keep a force 
of demonstrators to protect the 
demand for its products. 

Some buyers claim that demon- 
strators are not of value, as they 
are almost always inclined to be 
independent and rarely conform to 
the rules and regulations of the 
store. Others claim that their 
class of customers is of such a 
nature as to be highly offended 
when, upon asking for an article 
of a special kind they are induced 
by the demonstrator to take some- 
thing “just as good.” As a mat- 


ter of fact, a buyer in a large de- 


partment store in the city told me 
that when he hears of such an in- 
cident having occurred in his store 
he immediately closes out the 
demonstration. So it seems that 
the only time a demonstrator 
should push her article is when 
the customer does not inquire for 
any particular brand. Of course, 
the girls do not always follow 
these rules, and whenever they 
have a possible chance to push 
their articles there is a tendency 
to do so regardless of the rules. 
This is a condition which can be 
avoided by more careful training, 
however. 

In enlisting the interest of de- 
partment managers and _sales- 
women, a good demonstrator can 
be of great help—or she can be 
of no help whatever, depending 
upon her training. 

I was talking to a girl who had 
an extensive training in demon- 
strating. She had traveled through- 
out the East, and at the present 
time is considered one of the best 
demonstrators obtainable. She 
told me that she was sent down to 
Baltimore to take the place of 
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another girl demonstrator who 
had been in a store there for gey- 
eral months and had failed to 
make good. When she arrived she 
found that the girls around het 
department knew nothing about 
the article. They had no interest 
in it whatever. Very few had 
even gone to the trouble of ask. 
ing for a sample of the product 
which was being given away. The 
new demonstrator talked most in- 
terestingly to her customers, and 
in a very short while she began 
to notice the girls showing an in- 
terest. After a customer left they 
would gather around her and ask 
questions, which she would pa- 
tiently answer. Soon she had-the 
entire counter of girls enthusiastic 
co-workers with her. 

The foregoing is merely one ex- 
ample of what a good demon- 
strator can do. I know several 
others who have been able to gain 
the confidence of the sales: girls, 
who are always ready and willing 
to assist in pushing her article. 


EDUCATING THE DEMONSTRATOR IN 
ADVANCE 


I have one concern in mind, 
which up to the present time has 
employed over fifty demonstrators 
who were distributed all over the 
country. Before a demonstrator 
was allowed to go into the store 
she was first given: certain litera- 
ture about the product. This lit- 
erature contained all the facts 
about the preparation of that 
product as well as all the selling 
points about it. She had to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with all 
this so that she could talk intelli- 
gently and fluently. Every week 
certain new selling points were 
sent to her from the main office. 
These girls were very much inter- 
ested in this method, and soon 
they were recognized by the buy- 
ers of the department stores 
where they were employed as be- 
ing the best demonstrators in the 
store. Not only did they show 
an interest in the article which 
they represented, but also showed 
an interest in the store as well, 
and whenever a girl left that 
store not only did the other girls 
behind the counter express regret 
at her leaving but the buyer would 
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Advertised Products are the Best 
Sellers in New England 


Mr. Chas. B. Greenleaf, of the firm of J. B. 
Donnell & Co., jobbers of Portland, Maine, stated in 
an interview that in every case as far as he was able 
— the advertised product was the best 
seller. 


“The wholesalers of Portland decided at a meet- 
ing that each wholesaler would keep a record of his 
sales and profits on both advertised and _ non- 
advertised goods. 


“At a later meeting the reports were read and it 
was found that in every instance the profits from the 
advertised articles exceeded the profits on the non- 
advertised product to such an extent that non- 
advertised products were not to be considered.” 


The story is told here because it shows how the 
residents of a typical New England city regard 
advertising products and why the dealers, the whole- 
salers and the jobbers disregard the “mythical” extra 
. profits on non-advertised goods and favor those that 
are advertised. 


An Ideal Testing Ground for New Products 


As the dealers are favorable to advertised products 
and consumers demanding them so insistently, try 
your plan in New England cities. These 12 papers 
will render you great service in carrying your 
message. 


Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Bridgeport,Ct., Telegram Manchester,N.H., pag 
New Haven,Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford Stat ftro ry 
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ask the manufacturer to try to 
send another as good. 

In one particular case, the dem- 
onstrator became so valuable to 
the buyer that he placed her in 
charge of the entire drug and 
chemical counter. She had so 
much to do that it really inter- 
fered with her demonstration, and 
I remember when the assistant 
buyer of that department left that 
store to become buyer in another 
store he tried to induce the girl 
to go with him to the other store 
and conduct a demonstration for 
him there. 

Only the other day I was in a 
store talking to a demonstrator 
when a woman came in who I 
found out later was one of the 
best charge customers. By her 
manner it was evident that she 
was highly indignant. It appeared 
that she had purchased some face 
powder and after asking for a 
certain color found out when she 
reached home that she had not 
been given what she asked for. 
The buyer was called and when 
she stated the facts to him and 
asked to have the powder ex- 
changed he asked her if she was 
sure that the powder was bought 
in that store. This aroused the 
anger of the woman and she de- 
clared that she would never step 
into that store again and would 
immediately wipe out her account 
with them. She seemed to resent 
the manner in which. the buyer 
spoke to her. The demonstrator, 
standing nearby, turned to her and 
tried to explain that the buyer 
meant nothing by that manner of 
speech; that after receiving hun- 
dreds of these complaints a day, 
most of them turning out to be 
unfounded, it was natural for him 
to assume that manner. Before 
that woman left the store, she had 
bought $26 worth of goods. Now, 
if the ordinary sales girl had been 
there, that amount of goods would 
never have been sold at that time, 
and the management would have 


lost a valuable customer. Such a 


type of demonstrator proves to be 
of value, not only to the manufac- 
turer who employs her, but the 
department, store as well. 

Much of the demonstrator’s effi- 
ciency depends upon the handling 
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Advertised products in 


Portland 
MAINE 


Are the best Sellers. 


These goods may be high priced, 
but Portlanders know .what are 
the good things of life, pay the 
price, and buy them. The 


Evening 
Express 


is the best seller in the newspaper 
field. The only evening daily in 
Portland. Sells more copies daily 
than both mornings combined. 
Goes into more than nine out of 
every ten. homes in Portland. 
Good suburban circulation. Total 
gross circulation average for en- 
tire year of 1913 was 


19,537 


This is one of the reasons why it leads 
in display and classified advertising. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


- Art Director 
or Idea Man 


We need a man who may call himself 
an artist, an art director, or an idea 
man. $ 

This man may be an artist in the full- 
est sense of the word; or he may be a 
man who understands art and can pre- 
pare sufficiently good dummies for an 
artist to finish, He should possess, 
above all, the ability to create ideas 
and to develop ideas furnished by 
others. He will be expected to origi- 
nate and prepare dummies for booklets, 
catalogs, high-class folders and other 
forms of printed matter as well as lay- 
outs for magazine and newspaper ad 
vertisements. 

The job might be filied by an ex- 
perienced man at a proportionate salary 
or by a man who had less experience 
but with possibilities for development. 
If you have to depend on others for 
suggestions and cannot express your 
ideas on paper graphically and attract- 
ively, do not respond. The man we 
want probably has a job now. 

Address (by letter) Production De- 
partment, Charles W. Hoyt, 815 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


































































































The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
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she receives from the factory 
while she is in the field. After 
the manufacturer has carefully 
picked out the right girl for the 
place and has trained her, he 
must not only keep track of what 
she accomplishes, but he must let 
her know that he knows. 

Personal touch with the demon- 
strator is important; a representa- 
tive should visit her now and then 
and explain new selling points, If 
a demonstrator has made a good 
showing, it is advisable to send 
her a letter congratulating her 
upon that week’s work. If she 
has had a particularly bad week, 
it is wise to write her a letter of 
encouragement. One girl recent- 
ly complained to me that her firm 
takes less personal interest in her 
work now than four years ago. 
She does not receive the same 
friendly and personal letters that 
she had been in the habit of re- 
ceiving. For instance, instead of 
being addressed as “Dear Miss 
Smith,” it is now “Dear Madam.” 
This may be only a small matter, 
but it serves to show the attitude 
of mind of this class of workers. 

These girls very often complain 
that their jobs give them constant 
worry. If they are on a salary, 
they like to keep up to the stand- 
ard required of them. Sometimes 
it is impossible, and they do not 
know how the management feels 
toward them when the reports do 
not show the expected sales. It is 
in these cases that encouraging 
letters are of greatest value, as 
they relieve the tension demon- 
strators are always under, because 
they feel that their positions de- 
pend upon the manufacturer's 
satisfaction with the results. 

I would like to add a word of 
criticism of the system which pays 
the demonstrator a flat salary, her 
increases depending on increases 
in her sales. This is the plan 
most general'y followed, and in 
many cases it works direct injus- 
tice. ; 

One can readily see that a girl 
demonstrating in the small down- 
town store will always make less 
than the girl who is demonstra- 
ting in Macy’s or Marshall Field’s. 
In other words, the girl in a 
small store has a smaller chance 
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of increasing her salary than the 
girl in.a larger store, and yet the 
girl in the smaller store may be 
more efficient and may be accom- 
plishing greater results indirectly 
than the girl in Macy’s. To illus- 
trate, take the Fourteenth Street 
Store, in which is sold very little 
of a certain product, but every 
sale a girl makes in that store 
means a new customer. Let us 
say that the girl gets $12 a week, 
and in order to increase her salary 
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it is necessary for her to in- | 


crease her sales 25 per cent. 


For | 


about four or five weeks she will | 


just barely have passed the re- 
quired number of sales to earn 
her $12, yet at the same time every 
one of those sales meant a new 
customer. On the other hand, in 


Macy’s there is an established sale | 


for that brand of goods and this 
girl continues to increase her sales 
weekly, not due to her personal 
efforts, but to the fact that there 
is quite a steady demand there, 
and also due to the fact that she 
has a chance to sell to a far great- 
er number of people, some of 
whom may have been influenced 
by the girl in the smaller store. 
Herein lies the injustice of such a 
salary system. In time this girl 
will be making two or three times 
the amount of sales the girl in 
the small store can make and still 
not be doing half the amount of 
good work of the girl in the small 
store, 

I know of a store that had a 
demonstrator and through her ef- 
forts built up a fine trade of 
that product in that store. Later 
on the demonstrator was with- 
drawn and to this very day there 
has not been another demonstra- 
tor there representing that article. 
Still the store sells just as much 
and more as at the time it had the 
demonstrator working. If she 
were there now on that salary ba- 
sis, she would probably be draw- 
ing a high salary and still would 
not be earning it. 

In concluding, I want to say 
that the value of a demonstrator 
to the manufacturer lies mostly 
in the manner in which he gets 
his distribution. If he is doing 
national advertising then a dem- 
onstrator is not so valuable, but 
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When you make your 
business debut in 


Worcester 
MASS. 


Evening 
Gazette 


to introduce you! The Gazette 
has the respect of the people of 
Worcester, and an introduction 
by the Gazette carries with it a 
feeling of confidence that will be 
to your business advantage. 

The Gazette has the entrée to 
more Worcester homes than any 
other’ Worcester paper. The Ga- 
zette’s circulation average for en- 
tire year of 1913 was 21,904 copies 
daily—and is climbing fast! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Advertise 
You 





| No matter what you sell, 
Yplor thermometer adver- 
tising will boost your 
business. 

A thermometer is a constant 
source of interest. Everyone 
looks at it. That’s why it’s 
the best medium for your ad- 
vertising. 









We will prove to you that 
thermometer advertising pays. 
Write to-day for samples and 
catalog. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
204 AMES ST., ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
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The Space Buyer’s 
Attention 


to your message is a “special 
privilege.” How to secure it, de- 
serves your most “brow wrinkled” 
thought; for these gentlemen are 
wearied by “the same old story.” 
Your statement of advertising 
gains is not nearly so exciting to 
them as to you. 

Mr. Publisher, let me take your 
promotion work on a “personally 
conducted” tour-on-paper to the 
men who preside over the Ap- 
propriations. 


Let me show you evidence that they will 
grant you an audience, if your adver- 
tising is worthy of it. 

Send for booklet of credentials. 


C.R. Lippmann 


Advertising Counselor 


37 East 28th St., New York 












































































There is need for ‘‘fool- 
proof” enthusiasm on 


House Organs 


I have solved difficult problems 
with them. Advertising publica- 
tions and advertisers refer to this 
office as a “Clearing House” of 
House Organ information. 

But I am loyal enough to the 
cause of Advertising Efficiency, 
NOT to recommend a House Or- 
gan unless justified by conditions, 
My consulting, contributing and editorial 
service saves you time, money, labor— 
saves you from being one of the “ruck.” 


Send for book of credentials. 


C.R. Lippmann 


Advertising Counselor 


37 East 28th St., New York 
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where he has not the money to 
spend in national advertising 
and wants to get distribution 
the demonstrator is one oj 
the best methods possible, es. 
pecially if the manufacturer 
is Jooking for local distribution, 
A demonstrator is very valuable 
where the manufacturer does a 
great deal of sampling, for a sam- 
ple given out by a demonstrator 
with a little personal talk to the 
customer leaves a lasting impres- 
sion, and in nearly every case the 
sample will be used. A demon- 
strator generally hands out be- 
tween 300 and 500 samples a 
week, so that with several demon- 
strators working along those lines 
there is an immense influence at 
work which does not immediately 
appear in the sales reports. 


Missouri University’s Journal- 
ism Week 

The week of May 18-22 will be 
Journalism Week at the University of 
Missouri this year. 

The Missouri Press Association will 
hold its regular spring meeting at Co- 
lumbia during Journalism Week. 

Among the speakers scheduled to 
speak during Journalism Week are: 
Joseph Medill McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune; Mrs. Joseph Me- 
dill McCormick; John A. Sleicher, of 
Leslie’s Weekly; E. F. Cutter, of the 
Associated Press; Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth Meri- 
wether Gilmer (Dorothy Dix), of New 
York; Thomas Dreier, of Associated 
Advertising; W. J. Pilkington, of the 
Merchants Trade Journal; T. W. Le 
Quatte, advertising manager of Success- 
ful Farming. 


Enzinger Joins Shaffer News- 
papers 

George C. Enzinger, of Chicago, has 
been placed in charge of the circulation 
and advertising promotion work for the 
seven Shaffer newspapers. 5 

The Shaffer group of newspapers in- 
cludes the Chicago Evening Post, The 
Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, the 
Denver Times, the Louisville Herald, 
the Indianapolis Star, the Muncie Star, 
and the Terre Haute Star, The three 
latter publications, grouped, are known 
as “The Star League.” : 

For the past year Mr. Enzinger has 
been associated with Walter G, Bryan 
in newspaper advertising promotion. 


Alfred J. McCosker, former automo- 
bile editor of the Denver Times and re- 
cently associated with the F. W. Dodge 
Company, of New York, has been 
added to the advertising staff of the 
Boston American. 
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Western Electric’s 1913 In- | To send your message into 


crease 

Sales of the Western Electric Com- 
pany for the year 1913 were ap- 
proximately $78,000,000, an increase of 
about $6,000,000, or eight per cent, over 
the 1912 sales of $71,727,329. In 1911 
sales amounted to $66,211,957. Business 
in 1918 was pretty close to the estimate 
made at the beginning of the year. As 
a result of business activity and unusual 
conditions in the Middle West due to 
floods, orders in the early part of the 
year ran at a much higher rate than 
ihat shown for the full year, but in the 
latter half of the period business fell off 
very considerably. The company added 
upwards of 4,000 customers last year, 
bringing the number to approximately 
36,000. The increase in business was 
quite general with customers of the 
yarious classes, sales being made to the 
Bell companies and telephone concerns 
outside of the Bell system, as well as 
many thousands of customers for elec- 
tric light supplies. The increase in 
business applies to central stations and 
also contractors, despite the decrease 
in building during the last year, but 
there was a slight falling off in the busi- 
ness with railways. The export business 
of the Western Electric Company in 
1918 was the largest in the history of 
the company, notwithstanding the condi- 
tions in Mexico.—Electrical World. 


A. N. A. M. Membership 


‘ 

Changes 
The following concerns have recently 
become members of the Association of 
National Advertising Managers: The 
Conklin Pen Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, Conklin’s Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen, represented by W._N. 
Bayless, Jr., advertising manager; The 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
Mich, represented by R. P. Spencer, 
sales manager; The Holt Manufacturing 
Company, Stockton, Cal., caterpillar 
traction engines, combined harvesters 
and plows, represented by L. W. Ellis, 
sales promotion manager; The Wash- 


burn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Gold Medal Flour, represented 
by Benj. S. Bull. 


The following changes in representa- 
tion have occurred: Krit Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich., now repre- 
sented by George A. Crittenden, adver- 
tising manager, vice M. H. Chamberlain, 
Jr.; Russell-Miller Milling Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., now represented 
by E. A. Sherman, advertising man- 
ager, vice Harold M. Barnes. 


Death of George Westinghouse 


George Westinghouse, engineer, in 
ventor of many famous mechanical and 
electrical appliances and president or 
director in 22 corporations, died in New 
4 on March 12. He was 68 years 
) 


Two of Mr. Westinghouse’s greatest 
accomplishments were the invention of 
the air brake and the development of 
the alternating current motor. 


the most homes in 


New Haven 
Connecticut’s largest city 


put your advertising in the pages 
of New Haven’s greatest news- 
paper, the 


Evening 
Register 


This has been true for years. 
It is true today. The Register 
at two cents holds its lead in cir- 
culation by its excellence as a 
newspaper ; it holds its lead in ad- 
vertising by its excellence in 
showing results. It is showing 
its power to sell goods to the 
local and foreign advertisers who 
are in its columns every day. 
May we show you? 








Ad Setters 


All compositors are not ad 
setters. en you have an 
“all-around compositor set 
an ad, the chances are it will 
have to be “‘cut-up,”’ and com- 
positor s time costs money. 


Our compositors are experi- 
enced ad setters. They know 
how to put the punch into the 
ad; what to play up and what 
to subdue. Because they know 
this they turn out ads that are 
almost sure to be satisfactory 
the first time. and of course 
you are the gainer. 


Then, too, as we specialize in 
setting ads. our type is sharp 
and clean. This means a clear, 
easy-to-read ad. 


Weare equipped to give the 
best service as well as un- 
usually fair prices. Drop us 
a line and we will tell you 
more about our ad setting. 

Send for our booklet.‘ Bradley 
on Typographical Display.” 


The Franklin Press, Inc. 


243-249 West 39th Street, New York 
Telephone 3610 Bryant 
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Printers’ INK 


A $¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 

ublishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. D.S. LAwtor, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 


Gro. M. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $60; half page, $30. 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, MArcH 19, 1914 
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pete its con- 
gratulations to 

Adverse President Sam- 

Criticism uel Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who made 
this significant statement at the 
annual meeting of stockholders: 
“Your management is determined 
that, within the limits of reason, 
it will hereafter allow no state- 
ment to go unchallenged that re- 
flects on the management or the 
integrity of its officers.” 

An unwise policy of reticence 
is responsible for many of the ills 
from which big business is now 
suffering. There is no company 
or individual in this country so 
powerful that it or he can afford 
to be indifferent to public opinion. 
Even J. P. Morgan & Company 
have seen fit to come out with 
a complete statement of their fi- 
- nancial relations with the New 
Haven Railroad. But why did 
they not publish the statement 
several years ago and save them- 
selves from the oft-repeated 
charge that they had looted the 
New Haven treasury? It is hard 
to stem public opinion once it has 


Heading 


Off 
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been formed. But it is e 
mould it if the task js po 
taken soon enough—provided al. : 
ways that the underlying facts 
will stand the daylight. 

Louis Guenther, writing in the 
Financial World, claims that the 
express companies would not have 
found themselves in their present 
predicament if they had had ex. 
ecutives at their head who could 
have detected the trend of pub- 
lic opinion against the high rates 
charged and placated it by scaling 
them down, rather than wait for 
the establishment of the parcel 
post. 

“Instead,” says Mr. Guenther, 


. “the express companies for years 


maintained a costly lobby in Con- 
gress to defeat such legislation, 
but they succeeded merely in 
staving off for a later day the 
installation of this competitive 
service. The mistake was a dead- 
ly one, as may be judged by the 
shrinkage in the express company 
securities since Uncle Sam has 
ventured into their domain of 
business. An _ obstinate, short- 
sighted executive of a public ser- 
vice corporation, by antagonizing 
public sentiment, may injure 
quickly the investments of the 
shareholders who have entrusted 
the management of their affairs 
into his hands. His arbitrary at- 
titude may force a community to 
pass restrictive legislation and 
even go so far as to bring about 
municipal ownership.” 

It is not merely “big business” 
to which these strictures apply. 
There are also comparatively 
small concerns which arrogate to 
themselves supercilious airs when 
public opinion is concerned. The 
time may come to any business 
man when he would pay royally 
for the backing of public opinion, 
but he will find that it 1s not 
a commodity that he can buy m 
the open market at a moment's 
notice. If it has been his policy 
to hold himself incommunicado, 
to treat proper inquiries curtly and 
generally to ignore embryonic 
public opinion, he may find the 
mistake costly. Commodore Vat- 
derbilt lives chiefly in the publics 
mind to-day as the author of the 
saying, “The public be damned”— 
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a remark which he may or may 
not have made. ; 

We have known _ corporation 
presidents as big as James J. Hill 
and Howard Elliott to sit down 
and spend their valuable time in 
explaining things to some minor 
and uninfluential stockholder, and 
we have seen where that policy 
has reacted to their great benefit. 
We are glad to see the new presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ally himself with that group 
rather than with those who lock 
themselves in private offices and 
affect indifference to what the 
man on the street thinks about 
them. 





“Reserve An 
if unusual 


for 

ture on the bal- 
Advertising’ ance sheet of a 
large corporation is shown in the 
report just made to stockholders 
of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company. One item reads “Reserve 
for advertising, coupon redemp- 
tion, etc., $3,352,761.” Even sup- 
posing that a very large propor- 
tion of this item is represented 
by liabilities incurred by the is- 
suing of coupons, it will be 
gratifying to readers of this jour- 
nal to note that at least one large 
corporation has seen fit to in- 
scribe on its books a “reserve for 
advertising,” 

The net profits of the Liggett 
& Myers concern last year were 
nearly $8,000,000. If it is good 
practice for a manufacturer to 
write off ten per cent for depre- 
ciation of his plant and ma- 
chinery, why is it not equally 
commendable to deduct a matter 
of three, four or five per cent of 
net profits to be held in reserve 
a an advertising fund? No busi- 
fess man who has bought the 
company’s stock on a permanent 
Investment basis will begrudge 
the withholding of a small per- 
centage of earnings to ensure the 
future of the company. In the 
event of hard times, slumping 
sales and tight money, the exist- 
ence of a fund labeled “reserve 
for advertising” would prove to 

a life-saver. 

‘Among other important con- 
cerns maintaining a similar re- 


interesting 
fea- 
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serve are the American Tobacco 
Company, “Provision for commis- 
sions, allowances, advertising 
funds, etc., $3,122,014,” and the 
P. Lorillard Company, “provisions 
for commissions, advertising, etc., 
$1,302,082.” 





Compulsory Down in Phila- 
Circulation ‘¢!phia a man 


is trying to or- 
Statements ganize a move- 


ment to secure the enactment of a 
law compelling every publisher 
enjoying second-class postal rates 
to print a statement of circulation 
which is to be verified by the 
postal authorities. He believes 
that such a law will be a benefit 
to all honest publishers, as well as 
advertisers. 

Before expressing an opinion 
on the practicability of such a 
movement, we should want to 
see a draft of the proposed law. 
If it is as indefinite as the present 
law requiring daily newspapers 
to state their circulations, it isn’t 
going to amount to much. Neither 
is it going to be easy to draw 
up such a law. In the first place, 
it will have to define in great 
particularity just what “circula- 
tion” is. It will have to grapple 
with such problems as whether 
a “subscriber” is a person who 
has paid a given sum for a pe- 
riodical and has had a valuable 
piece of merchandise thrown in. 
How valuable may that merchan- 
dise be and what standards shall 
apply to the fixing of the value 
of such merchandise? How long 
may an expired subscription be 
continued on the mailing list and 
still be counted as a subscription? 
Will the law allow as “circula- 
tion” sample copies to the amount 
of ten per cent of the subscrip- 
tion list? How will it treat 
newsstand sales, unsold copies, 
advertisers’ copies, clubs, “bulk” 
circulation, subscriptions where 
the canvasser is paid an amount 
equal to the subscription price? 
These are just a few of -the 
simpler questions—much knottier 
problems will arise in the course 
of formulating such a law. Un- 
less the law is specific, clear and 
equitable, it is going to be worse 
than no law. So we reserve de- 
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cision until we can see and study 
the proposed law. 

Another point: How many 
postal inspectors will be required 
to verify the myriad circulation 
statements, and will Uncle Sam 
be willing to stand the expense? 
There are 25,000 publications in 
the country. If it takes on an 
average three days to “verify” 
each statement, that will mean a 
force of at least 250 inspectors 
—and they will have to be trained 
men or their “verifications” will 
be valueless. If such men can 
be had for $30 a week, Uncle 
Sam will have to foot a bill— 
including traveling expenses—of 
something like half a million dol- 
lars a year. Granting that hon- 
est publishers and advertisers 
will be benefited, how is the pub- 
lic at large going to get that 
amount of value out of the law? 
Undoubtedly the second-class 
mail would be reduced somewhat 
in proportions as a result of 
close Government supervision, but 
nowhere near a half million dol- 
lars a year. We would like to 
be able to convince ourselves 
that the Government can solve the 
old abuse of fraudulent circulation 
statements, but until the law is 
actually drawn up we may be per- 
mitted a degree of skepticism. 

In the meantime, as frequently 
pointed out in Printers’ INK, 
the advertiser has the remedy 
in his own hands and can protect 
himself by requiring, either 
through audit associations or on 
his own account, exact data from 
publishers. 


Unwise Following hard 
upon the an- 

Extension of nouncement of 
the Parcel 4 jiquidation of 
Post the assets of the 


United States Express Company, 
comes the protest of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New 
York against further extension 
of parcel post service. The as- 
sociation takes the ground that 
the extension of the weight limit 
to 100 pounds, as foreshadowed 
by the Postmaster General, would 
simply result in forcing the ex- 
press companies out of existence 
and would leave a large portion 
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of the business interests without 
any adequate transportation sery- 
ice. The Merchants’ Association 
may be absolved right at the start 
from the charge of holding any 
brief for the express companies, 
since it was chiefly instrumental in 
obtaining the recent investigation 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which resulted in a marked 
reduction in express rates as well 
as the remedying of sundry de- 
fects in the service. Hence the 
association's contentions are 
worthy of careful consideration. 

In a monograph addressed to 
Congress, and sent with an appro- 
priate letter to President Wilson 
and to Postmaster-General Burle- 
son, the subiect As discussed at 
lertgth. After stating that “over 90 
per cent of small parcel shipments 
originating in large cities are mer- 
chants’. shipments,” the associa- 
tion sets down the defects of the 
parcel post service as follows: 

The parcel post omits the following 
essentials of a complete service: 

1. It does not collect parcels; 

2. It does not give receipts; 

3. It does not provide indemnity for 
loss, except upon extra payment, and 
only to the amount of $50; 

4. It does not provide any indemnity 
for damage; ‘ 

5. It does not provide controlling 
records, by reason of which omission 
the volume of loss is increased; 

6. It does not provide special means 
of security for valuable parcels; 

7. It does not provide adequate 
protection against damage, but on the 
contrary, fromotes damage and _ loss 
by —_e in transit; 

8. It does not provide for the trans- 
portation of a wide range of special 
commodities. 

“Unless the parcel post removes 
these defects,” the text continues, 
“it cannot by any possibility fill the 
entire field of quick transporta- 
tion.” Of course it is perfectly 
evident that to extend the parcel 
post service to cover those points 
would require an immense amount 
of additional equipment, and in 
the end it is doubtful whether the 
post-office could render the serv- 
ice as efficiently and as cheaply as 
it can be done by the express com- 
panies. When the Merchants 
Association asserts that the ex- 
tension of the parcel post weight- 
limit to 100 pounds would put the 
express companies out of business, 
it is worth comment. 
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The New-Old Spirit of 
THE CENTURY 


‘Backed by Traditions, but not bound 
by Tradition” expresses the principle 
behind the modern Century. 


Its guiding traditions have given to this 
publishing house a renown for authority 
which is its most valuable asset. 


In what high places its authority is 
recognized, is signified by this declara- 
tion of the State Department: 


“The Government of the United States 
will rely upon The Century Dictionary as 
its highest authority in the English language 
in the approaching arbitration of the ques- 
tions between itself and Great Britain.” 


The authority with which The Century 
Magazine is accepted by the best people 
in America, is of incalculable value to 


advertisers. 


The quantity and quality of the 
Century’s circulation are matters of 
record available to anyone. 
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American House Can’t 
Register “Pall Mall” 


A WHOLESALE paper concern 
of Louisville, Ky., recently 
asked the United States Patent 
Office for a trade-mark on “Pall 
Mall” bond. The commissioner 
denied the request on the ground 
that the name was of English 
origin and the public might be de- 
ceived by the appellation. The 
opinion in the case was as fol- 
lows: 

“The use of the words ‘Pall 
Mall’ and the representation of 
the English coat-of-arms is re- 
garded as indicating that the 
goods are a foreign product; that 
is, that they are made in Eng- 
land. The fact that applicant sells 
its goods to printers and litho- 
graphers who know the name of 
the producer and the place of pro- 
duction is regarded as immaterial. 
Such users of paper are experts. 
and it has been repeatedly held 
that the testimony of experts is 
of little or no value, as no one 
supposes that they would be de- 
ceived. It is the ordinary pur- 
chaser who should be protected. 
for he would probably regard 
paper containing the applicant’s 
mark as paper made in Great 
Britain. As the mark in this case 
would indicate to the ordinary 
purchaser, in the opinion of the 
examiner, that applicant’s mark 
is an English-made paper, regis- 
tration must be refused as no 
trade-mark right can be based 
upon a misleading or deceptive 
label or mark.” 







Trading-Stamp Bonus from 
Manufacturer 


Wrigley’s Premium Cleanser, made by 

he Wrigley Manufacturing Company, 
of Philadelphia, is being advertised by a 
special campaign which offers ten extra 
trading stamps, pasted on each can, in 
addition to all regular trading stamps 
offered by dealers. 


Tisch Joins Musical Instru- 
ments Co. 


Roy C. Tisch, formerly advertising 
manager of the Haynes Automobile 
Company, Kokomo, Ind., and more re- 
cently connected with the Dunlap-Ward 
Advertising Company,» Chicago, has 
joined the advertising department of 

¢ Musical Instrument Sales Company. 


Groceries Bonus in 
Cabinet Sale 


HE Central Furniture Com- 

pany, of Louisville, Ky, 
which operates a number of jn- 
stallment houses, put on an un. 
usual campaign last week in con- 
nection with the sale of kitchen 
cabinets. It was advertised that 
six dollars’ worth of groceries and 
toilet articles would be given 
away with each cabinet, the spe- 
cialty manufacturers participating 
including Colgate & Co. the 
United Cereal Company, manu- 
facturers of Washington Crisps; 
the Washburn-Crosby Milling 
Company, the American Sugar 
Refining Company, the American 
Butter and Cheese Company, the 
Beechnut Packing Company, and 
the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, in addition to a number of 
local concerns. 

The groceries were furnished 
without charge by the manufac- 
turers, who conducted demonstra- 
tions of their products in connec- 
tion with the sale of the cabinets, 
the booths being established in 
the furniture company’s stores. 
This work, together with the fact 
that the lines given away were 
advertised at the expense of the 
furniture stores in big-space ads 
in the daily papers, made it worth 
while to enter the proposition. 
The retail concern reported that 
the plan succeeded unusually 
well. 


Cost Argument Basis of Flour 
Ads 


In Atlanta, Ga., a mewspaper cam: 
paign is being conducted on “Bisflo,” a 
prepared flour, by showing a comparison 
of costs. In one piece of copy the price 
of 24 pounds of flour is given as 
cents; five pounds of lard for shorten- 
ing, 75 cents, and baking powder for 24 
pounds, 25 cents, making a total of 
$1.90 as against $1.25 for a 24-pound 
sack of “Bisflo.” The actual saving of 
65 cents is printed in black-face type 
and emphasized by means of plenty of 
white space. . 


Schweizer Joins Tomer 


Wm. H. Schweizer, formerly mer- 
chandise manager for the Gilchrist Com- 
pany, and at one time advertising an 
sales manager for L. P. Hollander & 
Co., Boston, has associated himself with 
the Tomer Advertising Agency, Boston. 
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[Interstate Trade Commis- 
sion Bill in New Form 





HE bill to create an Interstate 

Trade Commission (one of 
the Administration’s “Five Broth- 
ers’ supplementary to the Sher- 
man Act) has been redrafted and 
approved by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in its new form. Sev- 
eral changes have been made from 
the terms of the bill as originally 
drafted. The supervision of the 
commission is limited to corpora- 
tions having a capitalization of 
$5,000,000 or more, or to those 
which, with affiliated corporations 
have that amount of capital. A 
clause defines “capital” as “the 
property owned or controlled by 
a corporation.” 

The new bill provides for three 
commissioners instead of five, and 
the publicity clause in the original 
draft is modified so as to read 
that the commission “may” make 
its findings public at its own dis- 
cretion. The bill imposes a pen- 
alty of a fine or imprisonment up- 
on any person “who shall make 
public any information obtained 
by the commission without its 
authority.” It is further provided 
that the commission shall under- 
take investigations only when 
asked to do so by the President, 
the Attorney-General or either 
house of Congress. 


Sampling for Foreign Trade 


A very good method for extending 
our foreign trade is noted by Vice- 
Consul De Young, of Amsterdam. It 
comprehends the establishment in the 
Dutch city just named of a manufac- 
turers’ agency which has distributed a 
thousand samples of fifty or sixty dif- 
ferent kinds of American goods. 
Wholesale houses to the number of 100 
or 150 were selected, and these, in 
turn, forwarded the samples to India, 
South Africa, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Dutch West Indies and the 
Netherlands proper. In addition, a 
systematic circularizing campaign, fol- 
lowing the samples with prices, cata- 
logues and strong letters, has been 
Legrously conducted, while an ex- 
hibition of many other samples has 
been going on at the agency’s office. In 
short, the policy is to sell by sample 
the merchandising plan being aide 

what might be termed vigorous “fol- 
low-up methods.” Thus far the scheme 
is evidently in the experimental stage, 
but it bears marks of yielding fruit, for 
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some orders have already come in and 
many inquiries are reported. The 
method of selling from sample is said 
to be a departure from the old way. 
Formerly Americans would submit few 
samples, if any, and the people of Hol- 
land were exceedingly slow about pick- 
ing up new lines from catalogues. 
Germans and English, on the other 
hand, were in Amsterdam constantly, 
offering their wares to buyers. Mr. De 
Young ends his report by saying that 
the advantage of a policy of this sort is 
apparent in Amsterdam, where there 
are more than 100 houses who buy for 
over-sea provinces.—Bradstreet’s. 


Proposes Campaign for Music 


The members of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association were urged 
last week to organize a national cam- 
paign of publicity and education on _ the 
value of music by Herbert J. Tily, 
general manager of Strawbridge 
Clothier. 

The subject of Mr. Tily’s address 
was “Protecting the Teachers’ Business 
Interests.” Mr. Tily first spoke on the 
cultural value of music, asserting that 
its influence was one of the most moral, 
and told the teachers they should take a 
more practical view of their profession. 
He said: “I know that it is unethical, 
but you artists should be better sales- 
men. The first rule of salesmanship is 
to get the attention of the persons you 
seek to interest, and the second is_ to 
create a demand for your wares. You 
disregard both, and depend upon a mere 
announcement to bring you pupils. My 
suggestion is that you use advertising 
to call attention to yourselves as a 
whole, to your profession.” 

Mr. Tily suggested that a broad cam- 
paign of advertising be taken up by the 
association also and that the sum of 
$4,000 would finance it. 


University’s Course for Mer- 
chants Successful 


More than 180 retail merchants and 
their employees attended the ‘“Mer- 
chants’ Short Course’”’ recently held at 
the University of Missouri. 

The merchants came from outside of 
Minnesota as well as from in_ that 
State. Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa all had representa- 
tives who came in especially to attend 
the course. 

A canvass of the registration cards 
showed that about ninety per cent of 
those present were owners of or part- 
ners in retail stores in the Northwest, 
the remainder being made up of em- 
ployees of similar institutions for owners 
of neighborhood stores in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


C. W. Smith with “Farm En- 
gineering” 

C. W. Smith, president of the Imple- 
ment Age Company and manager of the 
Implement Age, Springfield, O., has 
resigned to devote all of his time to 
Farm Engineering, of Springfield. E. E. 
Whaley is now in active charge of the 
Implement Age. 















































































































































































































































































How General 
Vehicle: Solved 
Pioneer Problem 


Its 


No Free Service, Nor Demonstra- 
tions — Using ‘Transportation 
Engineers in Right Way—Get- 
ting Co-operation of Central Sta- 
tions—Important Part Played by 
Advertising 


II 


With the guarantee folly of 
the field has gone hand in 
hand the service abuse. It costs 
one large manufacturer, according 
to report, $70,000 to maintain one 
service station last year, and only 
part of this expense was shared by 
customers in that territory. Every- 
body knows that users have not 
been educated to be over-modest 
in their demands. It is difficult 
to draw the line tight on houses 
that may in future place $50,000 
to $200,000 worth of business. The 


“service,” so much of which 
means free service, which the 
large manufacturers can give 


their large-city patrons, is one 
of the reasons why the bulk of 
the business is divided among a 
few large manufacturers. The 
General Vehicle Company is one 
of these few large companies, but 
it is not a partisan or provider 
of free service. 

“The free-service station is go- 
ing the way of carte blanche 
demonstrations,” says Mr. Carle 
“for the reason that such free 
service breaks the back of the 
manufacturer. Assuming that a 
truck company sells a two-ton 
truck for $3,500, and allows ten 
per cent of this to be diverted to 
the service station in the town 
where the truck is to work, the 
$350 may soon be eaten up be- 
cause, as the customer is a pos- 
sible buyer of more trucks, the 
sales department must be kind to 
him, and accordingly even a new 
axle will be supplied gratis, and 
so on, until that sale is a liability 
instead of an asset. Many makers 
overlook the fact that the longer 
the average truck is in service 
the more frequent the breakdowns 
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and the greater the upkeep ex- 
pense. Thus the free-service sta- 
tion is an ‘old man of the seq’ 
and a burden which perpetuates 
itself.” 
NO FREE SERVICE 

After the General Vehicle Com- 
pany sells a motor-wagon for im- 
mediate use it will put a man of 
its own on it to operate it until 
one of the owner’s drivers ha. 
qualified to take it over, which 
will be in a matter of a few days. 
It will, in the natural course of 
events, inspect its patron’s trucks 
as near monthly as possible, and ° 
invariably co-operate in selecting 
garage equipment, devising better 
shipping platforms, etc. It does 
not, however, attempt to keep a 
customer’s trucks in running or- 
der beyond the degree mentioned. 
The purchaser of a truck is buy- 
ing a machine, just as he would 
be doing if he purchased a lathe 
or engine, says the house. He does 
not expect the manufacturers of 
his lathe or engine to help him 
take care of it; why should the 
purchaser of an auto truck expect 
it? Free service cuts into profits, 
and small profits in the end make 
high prices: Some others in the 
field are also seeing the light, and 
one of the number has recently 
eliminated all free service, which, 
he advertises, has enabled him to 
reduce the price of his product. 

Until very recently there was 
an excess of demonstration in the 
field. Prospective customers of- 
ten demanded to see the wagons 
or trucks in operation on their 
own routes so as to be able to 
compare them with their horse- 
drawn vehicles. They wanted them 
not merely for a day or two, but 
for a week or even a month. Many 
manufacturers were weak enough 
to yield to the demand and some 
few are still unable to break away 
wholly from the practice. 


WILL NOT DEMONSTRATE, EITHER 


The General Vehicle Company 
will not demonstrate at all. It 
tells the business houses it solicits 
that the electric commercial ve- 
hicle has been thoroughly demon- 
strated under widely varying con- 
ditions, that it is being demon- 
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VE SEES first — he reads 
after—that’s where paper 
helps the first impression 
that gains a reading for 
your catalog. Only 
distinctive paper will do that— 
paper that dresses a book as 
well as your other salesmen 


should be dressed. 


No saving of a few cents can 
balance what you Jose in atten- 
tion through inferior paper. 


CAMEO PAPER 


A Warren Standard 


has a velvety dull coating that never 
glares. Its texture softens screen 
effects, as do its colors—clean, rich 
Sepia and Creamy White— which long 
experiment achieved, which rigid 
standardization maintains. CAMEO 
enriches illustrations, deepens half- 
tones, dignifies type. 


Send for Specimen Sheets— 
Sent Free 


showing Cameo s word and picture possibilities 
—in one or more colors. They give many 
suggestions for color treatments, borders, typog- 
raphy; hints, too, to make stock choice easy. 
Ask also for samples of other Warren Standard 
Papers, suited to every sort of high-grade book- 
let work. Sent free if requested upon your 
business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of 
coated and uncoated book papers. 
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strated in use daily in the same 
city and that further demonstra- 
tions would add nothing to the in- 
formation already in their hands. 
What is needed is rather an ana- 
lysis of the conditions under which 
the house’s deliveries are made 
and a comparison with them of 
the data on electric commercial 
vehicles. 

This, again, is a very conserva- 
tive attitude to take, but as before, 
it is another of the points where 
the company effects a saving that 
goes into profits. 

A year or two ago one of the 
largest breweries in New York 
decided to close out the last of 
its horses and substitute electric 
trucks. It had been experiment- 
ing with the trucks for a year or 
two, and was at length satisfied 
as to their dependability. The 
stables, shops and yards adjoined 
the brewery and occupied some 
thirty city lots. In one small cor- 
ner of this the brewery put up an 
electric garage, 75 by 100 feet, to 
house the seventy-odd trucks it 
bought, and released the balance 
of the block, worth half a million 
dollars. 

Instances like these and the 
readiness of the manufacturer to 
make a study of the prospect’s 
own delivery system should and 
do count for more than an ex- 
pensive demonstration, which, 
moreover, is not always conclu- 
sive in the prospect's own eyes. He 
may suspect that a demonstration 
is “staged” or “rigged.” But he 
cannot get away from an accom- 
plished fact like the revolution- 
izing of a big delivery system. 


TRUE ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION EN- 
GINEER 


In all this the transportation en- 
gineer plays a very important part. 
It is, however, a part that can 


easily be overplayed. Two or 
three years ago many of the lead- 
ing companies in both the elec- 
tric and gasoline fields were 
running wild with their transpor- 
tation experts. The General Ve- 
hicle Company found out after 
a little experience that the ex- 
pert was a professional man and 
not a master salesman. He was 
indispensable on the technical job 


INK 


of ferreting out delivery wastes 
and showing how to eliminate 
them. But the company found 
that his impressive analyses had 
to be simplified and reduced to 
common, everyday sales talk be- 
fore the prospective customer 
could assimilate them and be 
convinced. So now the company 
employs the expert on profession- 
al work and the salesman for 
selling, and gets maximum results, 
The company’s principle of do- 
ing nothing that has to be un- 
done, of making no mistakes that 
have to be atoned for, is illus- 
trated by its refusal to try to com- 
pete where it cannot rightly do 
so. The electric commercial car 
is a city car, as the studies of 
transportation experts and elec- 
trical engineers show. It is best 
for short runs, with frequent 
stops, say 35 miles a day, though 
it can greatly exceed that on one 
charge, and by changing bat- 
teries, double the normal mile- 
age. The gasoline truck excels in 
service where long runs are re- 
quired without too frequent stops. 
Barring rough handling or mis- 
use, it can run as long as the gas- 
oline holds out. It is more deli- 
cate than the electric car. Electric- 
vehicle manufacturers are very 
well aware that their cars cannot 
compete with the gasoline car un- 
der conditions favoring the latter. 
But it requires courage to turn 
down an order from a house that 
thinks it wants an electric when 
it really needs a gasoline truck. 
The General Vehicle Company 
does this kind of turning down 
as a habit. Better refuse the 
business, it thinks, than sell a 
liability. All these little apparent 
sacrifices eventually count in the 
manufacture of good will. 


THE IMPORTANT CENTRAL STATIONS 


This is rather deep down in the 
story to take up a factor that has 
so vital a relation to the electric 
commercial vehicle industry as the 
central stations of electric power 
companies. As a matter of fact, 
important though it is, it is a late 
development, one that can hardly 
be duplicated in many lines, and 
so of minor significance outside 
of them. These central stations 
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electric vehicles. There are some 
6,000 of them in the country and 
it is a curious fact that the elec- 
trical vehicle industry developed 
almost without their help or even 
oficial recognition, until within a 
very short period. 

The situation is now rapidly 
changing as a consequence of the 
effective work done by the leading 
vehicle manufacturers. The latter 
are now lining up with the central 
stations as their sales agents. 
Many of the General Vehicle Com- 
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naturally furnish power to the, 
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pany'’s thirty sales agents are 
power stations. The advantages 
of this arrangement are obvious; 
the power stations are well fi- 
nanced, can afford to buy many 
vehicles for their own use, com- 
mand confidence in the commun- 
ity, and after they realize the 
significance of the connection, can 
be relied upon to push the sale of 
the cars to their best ability. The 
special reason is that in addition 
to making new consumers for the 
current they will make consumers 
of it pinniendle the sence when the 





The Best “Wheel Horse” 
I Ever Had 


A Master of Advertising Detail 


I want to find the right place for a man who has 
worked for me almost steadily for ten years. 

He is under forty, married, lives in New York, of 
sterling character, pleasing’ address, a remarkable 




















office disciplinarian, of judicial temperament but with 
enough imagination to be profitable. 


Above all, he has a ripened advertising and busi- 
ness experience, judgment, good execution, brilliant 
application. He will make the best sort of assist- 
ant to a big advertising executive. And I will not 
hesitate to recommend him as advertising manager 
or as office manager of an advertising agency. 


He is working for me now in a large, old-established 
business. Reasons for his making change will be 
explained in an interview or by mail. They most 
decidedly do not reflect on his ability. 


Address “C. D.,” Box 163, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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“load” is “off-peak,” that is to 
say when the heavy demands of 
the day have ceased and there is 
more current to sell than users to 
buy it. 


MAKE A COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 

Recently, as told* in Printers’ 
InK, the central station interests 
have got together with the elec- 
tric car manufacturers, the stor- 
age battery people and the man- 
ufacturers of truck accessories 
and organized the Electric Ve- 
hicle Association of America, for 
the purpose of developing the 
field systematically and _ scientifi- 
cally. The General Vehicle Com- 
pany has been supplying its agents 
and all power stations that ask it 
with series of ready-made ads for 
their own use, and will continue 
to do it as long as need be, but 
the association is now developing 
this feature as complementary to 
the $50,000 general advertising 
campaign it is conducting. The 
inquiries it elicits from the maga- 
zine and trade-paper ads it turns 
over to the manufacturers as 
“common” and “preferred” in- 
quiries. The latter are inquiries 
that show unusual interest and are 
being followed up closely by the 
association. In common with the 
other manufacturers, the General 
Vehicle Company reczives them 
and follows them up. The asso- 
ciation has recently enlarged its 
offices and engaged a salaried ex- 
ecutive secretary, A. Jackson Mar- 
shall. It is expected to be an in- 
creasingly greater factor in the 
situation, creating business for the 
whole field and lessening by so 
much the competition between 
companies. Especially is it expect- 
ed to awaken the central stations 
themselves to the great possibili- 
ties of business in it for them- 
selves. Too many of them are not 
informed in regard to the great 
advance in the improvement and 
popularity of the car and have 
actually favored the gasoline truck 
on service better performed by 
the electric truck, although the 
latter would have been a con- 





*A Paying Co-operative Advertising 
Campaign (Electric Vehicle Association 
of America), Printers’ InK, January 
29, 1914. 
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sumer of electric current and an 
advertisement of its ability. This 
attitude, however, is changing. 

Another constructive factor 
that will figure more and more in 
the situation is the Electrical De. 
velopment Association which, it js 
said, is soon to begin a $200,000 
advertising campaign in promo- 
tion of electrical uses of all 
kinds. The direct help to the 
electric vehicle manufacturer may 
be slight, but if the central sta- 
tions as a whole are stimulated 
to make a study of the possibili- 
ties for them in electric vehicle 
development, the indirect benefit 
will be g: cat. 

The situation, therefore, offers 
a remarkable example of a rich 
field in process of being organized 
in a vast and highly intensive way. 
There is nothing else in the indus- 
trial field that quite parallels it. 

The thorough organization of 
the field will be followed by the 
multiplication of electric garages, 
where current and service may be 
obtained. These and the increase 
in the number of electric cars and 
the improvements and economies 
certain to be effected will widen 
and deepen the market to an ex- 
tent little appreciated at the pres- 
ent time. 

One of the great problems that 
would naturally engross the at- 
tention of the executive head of a 
big company like this is how a 
big change like that from horse 
power to motor power is going to 
be financed, even supposing the 
commercial world wants them. 
The masterful heads of the big 
independent houses will have no 
difficulty in making any change 
necessary, but the case is different 
with thousands of lesser houses 
making up the much larger part 
of the market. Any revolu- 
tionary change may require the 
co-operation of their banks. 

P. D. Wagoner, the president 
of the General Vehicle Company, 
estimates that in the next decade 
there will be needed, for. the pur- 
pose of motorizing traffic, one 
truck to every fifty horses, or 
500,000 trucks, valued with neces- 
sary garage equipment at the low 
average of $2.050 each. 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Service that Interests 


Cana 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PLATES WE MAKE: 


Studebaker Automobiles 
Packard Automobiles 
Tillson’s Oats 

Gold Dust 

Coca-Cola 

Schlitz Milwaukee Lager 
Cuticura Soap 

Baker’s Cocoa 
Fleischman Yeast 
Beechain’s Pills 

Economy Dry Goods 
Sherwin, Williams Paints 
Beaver Board. 

De Laval Separators 
Hudson Automobiles 
Lowney’s Chocolates 
Rainbow Flour 

Fairy Soap 
Anheuser-Busch, Original 
“Budweiser” Lager 
Armour Products 
Campbell's Soups 

Yale & Towne Locks 
Regal Shoes 

Stetson Hats 

Grand Trunk Railway 


dian Advertisers! 


The time and worry involved in 
passing plates through Customs 
will be saved you if you send the 
pattern plates for your Canadian 
papers to us and have your electros 
made in the modern Canadian 


plant. 


-Prompt delivery is guaranteed on 
all orders. 


You will save the duty—3: 
cents a column-inch on elec- 


Brandram Heuderson Palate 


Male Attire 

Fit-Rite 

Jap-a-lac 
Semi-Ready 

Fashion Craft 

C. M. &St. P. Ry. 
Bowker's Fertilizers 


tros—a big item on a big 
campaign. 


We will be pleased to quote prices 
and send particulars regarding our 
service to United States advertisers. 


Rapid Electrotype Company 


of Canada 


Electrotypes Stereotypes Matrices 


MONTREAL CANADA 
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Just Wait Till YOU Get] 


They tell an astonishing story of money that has 
been wasted ! 
—of campaigns that have been wrecked ! 
—of business horse-sense that has been lacking! 
They present the whole subject of advertising in 


a totally new light. 
Whether you are now an advertiser or not, you 
will find information helpful to your business. 


The Weak Link in the Chain 


Advertisers have been misled by the oft-repeated 
statement that advertising is today more honest, 
more efficient, more sensible than before. So it is— 
af you consider only the surface indications. 

Designs are improving, copy is more hones, 
more informative, publications have raised their 
ideals and their standards. 

But these are only the media of advertising. 
How about the business judgment back of the 
campaign ? 

How about the proper co-ordination of adver- 
tising with the rest of the business? How about the 
proper distribution of advertising expense ? 

How about the advertising ability of the head of 
the business ? 
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id One of These Books! 


If you could know all the facts we have un- 
tthed, you would realize that scores and hundreds 
business men—perhaps thousands—are spending 
ig! at sums of money without knowing what they 
ising in fe doing, or handing the money to someone else 


thout asking for any accounting. 

ot, you # Yet they wouldn’t do this 7” any other business 
lerlaking. 
The weak link in the advertising chain is too 


‘ni the boss himself. 
These books handle the head of the business—perhaps 


a - without gloves. 
.. + | fm lhey point out the safe, sane, easily understandable way 
It 1S Bstablish advertising on a firm business basis. 
ln a word, they strip the subject of its 
1onest, Mystery.” 
their § Check “A’’ on the coupon if you are 
eecen, “B”’ if you are 
eeu nding $25,000 a year or less 40° 
. a advertising; ‘“C’’ if 3° 
Me B® are spending 
* $25,000. ea 
adver- 
ut the até ft Send booklet (free) checked 
9 e above, as explained in your advertise- 
ead of se? rent in Printers’ Ink, March 19, 1914. 





Attach this coupon to your business letterhead, sign 
name and official position and mail to above address. 
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ty HI 


y Cameron McPherson 

CERTAIN Western sales WVho 

- manager 7 ae finished W 
reading a letter from his printer, 
breaking the news ag 1913 as to 
catalogue, promised fully two 
weeks before, would be delayed. Blame 
“We hope,” the letter reassured, . 
“to be able to start delivery very ; for 
soon, possibly inside of two 


w: #4 needless to dwe This? 


e € sale- 

ger, particularly =~ The printer, 
you say? Per- 

haps. But think of the man higher up—the man 

who chose that printer? 





Delayed printing is costly printing. Belated cata- 
logues mean a harvest for competitors; an unpleasant 
experience for the man who has to make the excuses. 


No excuses will be necessary when your big editions 
are entrusted to the 


Charles Francis Press 
of New York 


because we are equipped to get the biggest editions 
out when they are wanted; a mass of testimonials 
to that effect proves it. 


Think of a plant covering 50,000 feet of floor space. 
Imagine a battery of 24 giant presses, two alone of 
which are capable of turning out 100,000 cut and 
folded 96 page magazine size catalogues every 
twenty four hours. Picture an automatic binder 
which mechanically gathers, stitches, glues, covers 
and finishes 50,000 of the same catalogues a day— 
there are only four of these $10,000 machines in 
New York and we have two—and you will have 
a slight idea of what we mean when we say we 
are ‘‘big edition printers.” 


AUMNLVINUNNULLUAULLUULUALUTRUUAC iTV 


We won't promise miracles, but if you have had 
experience with delays, exorbitant prices and 
questionable workmanship; we would like to send 
you samples of big edition work done by us—and 
tell you the story that goes with each piece. 


= 
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“Here,” he says, “is $1,250,000,- 
000 or spread over the period of 
ten years $125,000,000 annually. 

How shall this sum be raised, 


.or rather, since it is going to be 


raised anyway, how shall the rais- 
ing be facilitated and by whom? 
He points out that the financing 
of individual trade operating 
companies by motor truck com- 
panies whose product is to be 
utilized has been tried without 
success and that so has the co- 
operative delivery system organ- 
ized by a subsidiary created for 
the purpose. The outlook for a 
solution along that line does not 
look promising. There remains 
only the bank. 

“And why should not the firm 
which desires to motorize and 
has not sufficient working capital 
to do so consult with its nearest 
and best business adviser?” asks 
Mr. Wagoner. 

It has made this point in some 
of its trade advertising. It is, 
in fact, a construction sales effort. 


ADVERTISING’S BIG PART 


The part advertising has had in 
“G. V.” development has been a 
highly important one and _ will 
continue so. When it takes three 
years to loosen up a single indus- 
try, we must see that advertising 
must necessarily be a large de- 
pendence. 

As a pioneer in the field, the 
General Vehicle Company was 
also one of the earliest adver- 
tisers. It has continued to in- 
crease its attention to advertis::: 
and has the largest advertising de- 
partment in the field, under Mr. 
Carle’s: charge. 

‘Recalling that it is the policy 
of the company to concentrate on 
industries, and of these the lead- 
ing ones, ‘and of these the leading 
houses, we find, first, that they 
have been reached directly by let- 
ter, circulars and booklets, most of 
them specializing on conditions in 
the particular line. The brewers, 
for example, received a booklet 
with covers picturing a beer keg 
and inside pages containing pic- 
tures of electric trucks in service 
for well- known brewers, stories of 
large saving¢ effected and satis- 
faction given and analyses of the 


elements of transportation. Some 
of the booklets are exceedingly 
tasteful, and all practical. 

The direct advertising is sup- 
plemented first by trade-paper ad- 
vertising in the different lines, 
then by local advertising to reach 
the same big houses through their 
favorite daily papers, and, lastly, 
by a few general magazines. 

Most of the advertising makes 
use of the testimonial idea, in 
some form or another, that is, in- 
vokes the experience of the big 
houses using G. V. trucks and 
wagons to invite confidence. This 
is all the more logical that the 
prospective buying public is by 
this time familiar with the claims 
and technical story of the electric 
truck, and needs only to be re- 
minded of them by concrete dem- 
onstrations, as by instance or 
picture. A great deal of trade- 
paper copy consists simply of a 
picture with a brief legend, as 
shown by one of the reproduc- 
tions accompanying this article. 
The magazine copy is of this 
nature, 

For the newspaper something 
of a more newsy or attractive 
nature is required. One of the 
most notable of many good ads 
“tells the exact truth’ about the 
performance of the trucks and 
wagons of a dozen representative 
users during the recent blizzard 
in New York City. It tells ex- 
actly what these users reported— 
some put out of commission by 
the storm and towed in. On the 
other hand, 90 per cent efficient, 
which might have been 99 per 
cent if all of them had been fully 
charged. It is an ad that leaves 
a good impression, and, when you 
consider it, it has the same solid, 
conservative character of the rest 
of the sales policy. 

The present list is as follows: 

Magazines: World’s Work, 
Review of Reviews, Scribner's, 
three pages each in spring and 
three in fall; Literary Digest and 
Scientific American on a different 
schedule. 

Newspapers, 


generally twice a 
week for three months in each of 


the two seasons: in New York, 
World, Sun, Times and Journal 
of Commerce, 100 lines over three 
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columns, or 125 lines double; in 
Boston, Globe, Transcript, Post; 
in Philadelphia, the North Amer- 
ican, once a week for a year on 
the truck page; Press and Rec- 
ord occasionally, and Public Led- 
ger recently; in Chicago, the 
Tribune, News, Examiner and 
Post, 10 inches over three col- 
umns. 

Trade papers: Electrical World, 
Electrical Review, Centra Sta- 
tion, Motor Truck, Power Wagon, 
Commercial Vehicle, Commercial 
Car Journal, Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, National Provisioner, Amer- 
ican Brewer, Western Brewer, 
Brewers’ Journal, Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, Textile Manufacturers 
Journal, Starchroom & Laundry 
Journal, Ice and Refrigeration 
and Dry Goods Economist. 

It was the fashion until re- 
cently for many of the electric 
truck industry to depreciate the 
gasoline car. It has come to be 
realized that the two industries are 
complementary and should not 
compete. One of the recognitions 
of this is found in the plans of the 
General Vehicle Company to put 
out a series of gasoline models. 
It will be prepared to prescribe 
a truck or wagon for any condi- 
tion, and not have to turn away 
business. 


New York Ad Men See 


Fashions 

The Advertising Men’s League of 
New York held its annual Ladies’ 
night and Fashion Exhibit at the Aldine 
Club last Thursday. The feature of the 
evening was the parade of models wear- 
ing the fashions of long ago, to-day 
and to-morrow. In introducing the dif 
ferent exhibits, A. M. Grean, the de- 
signer of several of the garments, 
called the advertising men’s attention 
to the fact that the styles shown were 
all of New York origin, and urged that 
less stress be laid on Paris fashions in 
advertising. Instead, the speaker said 
that the public should be told to de 
mand the best, which would insure a 
ged demand for American designed 
and made garments. 

Miss Ida Clark, of Scott & Bowne, 
and President of the League for Adver- 
tising Women, was toastmistress and 
won the applause of the ladies by de- 
claring that so many women are enter- 
ing advertising nowadays that people 
are beginning to wonder of what use 
the men are, and to consider them as 
expensive luxuries. Among the speak- 
ers were Louis Dempsey, of the But- 
terick Publishing Company, who told 
how fashions originate; rs. Christine 
Frederick; Alfred McCann, of the New 


York Globe, and Alfred D. Woodruf, 
of the New York Association for Im. 
proving the Condition of the Poor, 
rom trade-marked products were 
served at the dinner, which was com. 
osed of the following products: “Syp. 
ist” oranges, California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange; clear_ ox tail soup 
Franco-American Food Company; 
“Ideal” brand meat loaf, etc., 
Kern (Inc.); Royal Scarlet pepper: 
stuffed manzanillas, R. C. Williams & 
Co.; Heinz’s preserved sweet_gherkins, 
H. J. Heinz Company; Gold Seal Mam. 
moth Queen olives, Alart & McGuire; 
Marcel brand pimentos, Acker, Merrall 
& Condit Company; White Rose tunny 
fish, Seeman Brothers; fresh pork sau- 
sage, Adolf Gobel; Argentine beef— 
roast, Bloch Brothers; baked bananas 
with Karo syrup, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company; Premium sweet wrinkled 
peas, Francis H. Leggett & Co.; Cali- 
fornia asparagus, Park & Tilford; Bor. 
den’s Fern brand butter, Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company; Kings bread and 
Queens bread, Shults Bread Company; 
Borden’s Neapolitan Pure Food ice 
cream, Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany; Nabiscos, National Biscuit Com- 
pany; ‘“‘Yuban”’—the Arbuckle guest 
coffee, Arbuckle Brothers; Crystal Dom. 
ino sugar, The American Sugar Refining 
Company; Premier jams and _jelties, 
Francis H. Leggett & Co.; “Santa 
Marta’’ Columbia bananas, United Fruit 
Company; Black Diamond cocktail, Le- 
high Valley Railroad; Belle Mead 
sweets, Belle Mead Sweetmakers; Ar- 
mour Top Notch brand grape juice, 
Armour & Co, 

Each member and guest was pre- 
sented with a package of souvenirs, 
which contained other samples and 
novelties contributed by different ad- 
vertisers. 


Women’s Agency Started in 
Detroit 

R. Burlingame, 
advertising manager of the Prest-O-Lite 


Company at Indianapolis and later con- 
nected with the Detroit branch of the 


Margaret formerly 


J- Walter Thompson Company, has 
organized an agency in Detroit. 

The new agency, which will employ 
no one except women, will specialize in 
accounts where the appeal is to women. 


Doubleday, Page Appoint Hoak 


Doubleday, Page & Co. announce that 
E. K. Hoak, of Sunset Magazine, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast _ repre: 
sentative of orld’s Work, Country 
Life in America and The Garden Ma- 
gazine. 

Mr. Hoak will continue his con 
nection with Sunset Magazine. 


Knox Company Entertains 
Agents 


The Charles B. Knox Company, of 
Johnstown, N. Y., which makes Knox 
Gelatine, entertained on February 2% 
and 28, Messrs. McLaine, Bloch, Pierce, 
Gordon, Spaulding, Walters and Barrell. 
of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
which handles this accov~*. 
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Why Mail-Order Beats Some 
Merchants 


Is it much wonder that the Kansas 
City mail-order houses are making a 
specialty of shoes? It’s easy picking! 

In the last Sears-Roebuck catalogue 
there are 50 pages of shoe advertising, 
and 24 of those pages are elegant col- 
ored plates, on highly calendered paper. 

Montgomery Ward’s catalogue, witha 
third larger pages, carries 30 pages of 
shoe advertising, 16 of which are col- 
ored plates. 

Both firms issue a special catalogue 
of shoes, with about twice as many 
goods listed as in the general catalogue. 

What are the shoe men in the small 


“towns of Kansas doing to meet this 


tremendous force of advertising? What 
are they doing to save their trade? 

The Merchants Journal this week 
looked through hundreds of weekly 
and small daily newspapers published 
from one end of Kansas to the other. 
The object was to find out what sort of 
advertising the shoe dealers of the 
state are doing. 

A great majority of these country 
“newspapers contained no shoe adver- 
tising whatever. 

If there was any reference to shoes, 
it generally occupied a very minor 
space in the midst of some general 
store advertisement. 

Some of the shoe advertising which 
was found was pitifully weak. It 
would add to the cost of the shoe de- 
partment rather than boost the profits 
of that end of the business. 

There was, of course, some first-class 
shoe advertising. Generally the best 
ads were from the exclusive shoe stores. 
But the exclusive shoe store does not 
exist in the small country town. The 
bulk of the shoes worn by the people 
in this section of the country are sold 
by the. general store—and the mail- 
order house. 

It’s about time for the general store 
to wake up.—The Merchants Journal, 
Feb. 21 


Use of Moving Pictures by 
French Railroad 


Advices from Paris, France, indicate 
that the Western State Railway, which 
connects the French capital with a 
number of popular pleasure resorts, is 
installing moving picture machines in 
waiting rooms throughout its system. 
The pictures are now being prepared, 
and will be shown free of charge by 
experienced operators. The subjects 
are journeys along the Western State 
lines to various pleasure and health 
resorts, with views of the resorts them- 
selves. 


Quick Results from an Ad 


“It pays to advertise.” 

“I’ve heard that so many times I’m 
beginning to believe it myself.” 

“Well, yesterday I advertised for a 
gichmen and last night my safe was 
own,” 


Associated Raisin Company 
Sticks to Private Brands 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
in a recent issue prints a confirmation 
from the Fresno, Cal., Republican of 
the reports that the California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Compariy has withdrawn 
the proposition to cut out private brands. 
The California paper has the following 
to say on the subject: 

“Because of the opposition that de- 
veloped among wholesale houses that 
use private brands for raisins, the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Company has 
decided not to insist upon the elimina- 
tion of private labels. on cartons. Cir- 
culars have been sent out to the packers 
and to the trade advising them of the 
a in the associated company’s 
plan. 

“At the time when the first circular 
was sent out announcing that it was 
the intention of the associated to elimi- 
nate all private brands, James Madison, 
manager, stated that this circular was 
being sent out more as a feeler than 
anything else. Opinions from those in- 
terested were requested. 

“Through a number of trade papers 
many of the jobbers made public their 
views, opposing the associated plan 
and declaring open hostility to the 
associated if the order were carried 
into effect. 

“In the first circular Manager Mad- 
ison made the statement that these 
private brands added from one to two 
cents to the cost of raisins to the con- 
sumer. In speaking of the circular he 
said the associated was endeavoring to 
secure a reduction in the difference 
between the price to the producer and 
the price to the consumer, and that 
this was one of the methods by which 
he hoped to lower this differential.’ 


Wrigley’s “Safety First” Car 
Card 


The William a a Company has 
the 


made good use o interest in 
“safety first” ideas to run the follow- 
ing in black and white, as contrasted 
with the colorful style of most of the 
company’s street-car advertising, as a 
car card in many cities of the country: 
“NoTICE TO PASSENGERS 

“Don’t put head or arms out of the 
window. 

“Wait until car stops. 

“Don’t get off backward. 

“Look out for approaching car before 
crossing | tracks. é 

“To avoid car sickness chew Wrig- 
ley’s Spearmint.” 


Paid Space to Explain Reasons 
for Strike 


During the recent strike of restau- 
rant waitresses in Chicago, the Philip 
Henrici Company used large space in 
the newspapers to present clearly an 
explanation of the situation. The de- 
sire of the restaurant to take the people 
into its confidence and the frankness 
in explaining things through the news- 
papers had a great. deal to do with a 
peaceful settlement of the strike. 
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Send in your 
order now! 
PRINTERS’ INK 


readers are urged to 
order their 1914 
Bound Volumes now 
(set of four books 
complete, $8  post- 
paid), as the grow- 
ing demand has 
always exceeded the 
supply in past years. 
All 1913 and 1912 
sets sold. ‘ 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 











12 W. 3lst Street, New York 























THE 


Los Angeles Express 


The leading newspaper of the fastest 
growing city in America, maintains a 
Bureau of special information and co- 
operation in connection with Pacific 
Coast advertising campaigns. Accurate 
sales promotion data regarding distribu- 
tion and names of dealers in any line 
will be furnished promptly and without 
obligation by addressing, 


A. K. Hammond, Manager Eastern Of- 
fice, 366 5th Ave., New York City. 
C. D. Bertolet, Manager Western Office, 
Boyce Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


a — — —. 








LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
(al ot ay 125,667 
Our est circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, ane! Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
ripti paid in ad . Flat rate, 86: 

















Books on Printing, Ete 


Weser Bros. SHOE Company, 
North Apams, Mass., Feb. 18, 1914 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

As a subscriber to Printers’ Ing ] 
would appreciate it very much if you 
could tell me where I could get q 
book on cut making, something that js 
standard and up-to-date. 

I would like to learn something re. 
garding the ‘Ben Day’ system and 
thought poss'bly you could direct me 
to something that is right. 

W. G. Carser. 

Regarding the Ben Day process 
full information can be obtained 
from Benjamin Day, Inc., 118 
East 28th Street, New York. 
Books dealing with photo-engray- 
ing and other similar processes 
which might be helpful to anyone 
interested in cut making are 
“Handbook of Photo-engraving,” 
“Horgan’s Halftone Process” and 
“The Halftone Process.” 


R. F. JoHnson PusLisHinc Company, 
RicHMonp, Va., Feb. 13, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you recommend a good book or 
other publication that would be a help 
in a technical way to a publisher who 
has not had experience in the practical 
side of a printing and binding plant? 

Bowie FERNEYHOUGH. 


The books which should prove 
helpful to a publisher in such cir- 
cumstances are: “The American 
Handbook of Printing” and “The 
Art and Practice of Typography.” 


LUKONE TAILORING COMPANY. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 13, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you be good enough to advise 
me what publication or publications 
there are which will keep one informed 
on type? What text-book showing the 
names and character of the different 
type faces, point sizes, etc., can you 
recommend ? 

Can you also refer me to publications 
which keep one posted on paper stock, 
new kinds of paper made and paper in 
zeneral put out for ads of all kinds, its 
weight, size, price, etc? 

J. W. Hrpwe t. 


Probably “The American Hand- 
book of Printing” or the “Pocket 
Guide to Printing” would be help- 
ful. They give the names and 
character of the different type 
faces as well as additional in- 
formation. 

Publications which are represen- 
tative of the printing industry and 
frequently devote space to articles 
on innovations in the paper field 
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are The American Printer, The 
Inland Printer, Printing Art.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Jamaican Attitude Toward 
American Goods 


New York, February 21, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

There is an article in your last is- 
sue—“‘Nearby Neglected Markets’”— 
that is of much interest to me. 

A year ago I was handling the ad- 
vertising of one of the big dry-goods 
houses in Kingston, Jamaica. 

All advertising literature—and each 
boat brought abundance of it—was 
turned over to me. The buying force 
never so much as glanced at it. It 
was all very interesting. 

One well-known Western clock house 
sent a beautiful catalogue in Spanish. 
And Spanish is as well known in 
Jamaica as is Choctaw in New York. 
The sayertty of Jamaicans do not, I 
think, favor American-made goods. 

Except those who traveled in this 
country, they are intensely British and 
cnerally prefer British-made goods un- 
less the American-made have irresistible 
arguments—as for instance the Ford 
car and Colgate’s Dental Cream. 

The Jamaican idea seems to be this 
—when you want speed and glitter and 
“smartness” take the Yankee’s ware, 
but for solid worth, the British goods 
every time. 

This is, of course, a personal opinion, 
but I believe it is borne out by facts. 
If you sell soods in Jamaica, you 
must, in the words of a well-known 
agency, prove your “Sincerity First.” 

Geratp C. Evans. 


Change in Mecca Plan 


Trade - paper double - spreads are an- 
nouncing a change in the marketing plan 


of mecca Cigarettes. Hereafter Meccas 
will be supplied! in oval foil packages 
containing 20 cigarettes. The new pack- 
age sells for ten cents. The flat side 
peecs containing ten cigarettes for 
ve cents are continued. 


Testimonials, Feature of ‘“Lem- 
on-Ola” Advertising 


Lemon-Ola, a skin and complexion 
lotion, made in Memphis, Tenn., is now 
advertised by reproducing the pictures 
and testimonials of actresses who are 
using the preparation. The manufac- 
turers, in addition to describing all the 
merits of the preparation, name the in- 
gredients it contains. 


Novelty to Aid Collar Sales 


Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., makers of 
“Triangle” collars, have introduced a 
novel feature likely to be popular with 
retailer and purchaser alike. Each col- 
lar is wrapped around the back portion 
with a “fingering band” of paraffined 
paper thus doing away with any soil- 
ing of the collar when handled for in- 
Spection by the customer. 








A FLAT RATE 
A FIXED RATE 
A REASONABLE RATE 


What. more could be asked 
of the best paper in any city? 
South Eastern Massachusetts 
is densely populated by in- 
telligent reading, prosperous 
people. It pays to reach 
them. Why not use the 
newspaper most able to help 
your trade? Published in the 
Great Shoe City of the 
World—The 


Brockton 
Enterprise 


Established 1880 


EVENINGS 
FLAT RATE 


35 CENTS PER INCH 


CIRCULATION 14,000 
POPULATION 60,000 














401 open for 
Advertising Manager open for 

Managing at present time a national advertising 
cam for one of the largest distributors of hosiery 
and underwear in America. 

Circumstances (which I will make you acquaint- 
ed with) demand that | make a change, and | am 

irous of connecting with a firm in the East con- 
ducting an advertising i hing the dealer 
and consumer. 

I am thoroughly familiar with azine, news- 
paper and trade-paper advertising, laying out a 
campaign, follow-up work, booklets, folders, dealer 
co-operation, sa: ol system. 

I have traveled on the road, and sold merchan- 
dise behind the counter. good conscientious 
worker with plenty of advertising experience. 

I am thirty years of age and you can buy my 
services for $2500 a year. “N. W.,” Box 164 
—care Printers’ Ink. 








The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


AYS Samuel Milliken, a 

life-long friend of Joseph 
Fels: “He made his mistakes; 
all men do; he made more mis- 
takes than most men make, be- 
cause of the very abundance of 
his labors. But he never made 
the dull, deadly mistake of being 
a respectable worshipper of ‘things 
as they are.” One who loved him 
said, ‘I do not like everything that 
Joseph does, but, take him all in 
all, he is fine.’ His average was 
high ; he kept the Recording 
Angel busy with the credit side 
of his account.” 

That expressive phraseology— 
“dull, deadly mistake of being a 
respectable worshipper of things 
as they are”—is a fitting tribute 
to a great advertiser. Is it not 
a true picture of every great ad- 
vertiser, for such men do not fear 
to step out and undertake that 
which seems impossible or doubt- 
ful? The weakness of many pub- 
licity campaigns lies in the very 
fact that they are along the 
beaten track and have not behind 
them the courageous conviction 
of a man unafraid to step out 
into new paths. 


“Technical men know these 
products well and know that there 
are no great differences among 
them. Therefore. I regard your 
advertising wasted so far as it 
is directed to’ engineers.” “So 
spoke a conservative engineer. 
He went on to say that seeing 
an advertisement would not make 
him change the brand of goods 
he was using (as if the sane ad- 
vertiser expected any advertise- 
ment to do that!), and, finally, 
in answer to a pointed question, 
said that in his opinion certain 
brands were better known and 
generally preferred only because 
they were more widely used. He 
might, with as much logic, have 
said that they were more widely 
used because they were better 
known and generally preferred. 
It is strange how people of good 


mental calibre will imagine that, . 
0 


broad distribution of a meritori- 
ous product will come automatic. 
ally without advertising or with- 
out sales effort. Whoever can 
give the manufacturing world 


this formula for automatic, ex- 
penseless distribution will be the 
wonder of the age. 

* * 


* 


A successful salesman says 
that before his employer joined 
the ranks of advertising manu- 
facturers he used to answer the 
question of “Why don’t you ad- 
vertise?” by saying “We don't 
have to. Just cover up the 
name of the fellow who adver- 
tises and substitute ours and it’s 
all the same thing.” Distasteful 
as it may seem to advertising 
men, there is a big kernel of 
truth in what he said, and the 
Schoolmaster sees more and more 
evidences of the fact that the 
consumer is not usually burning 
up with eagerness to buy a spe- 
cified brand of hose, hat, or 
underwear. He depends a great 
deal on what the reliable retailer 
puts forth and _ recommends. 
Fume as advertisers will over 
substitution, two facts remain: 
First: There is a great deal go- 
ing on in this busy world to 
command the attention of people, 
and it is too much to expect that 
they will carry around deep im- 
pressions and conditions of all 
advertised goods. Second: Scien- 
tific management has revealed the 
truth that the average retailer 
cannot undertake to carry a great 
variety of goods in any one given 
line—that he must choose a brand 
and specialize on that. This seems 
to mean that manufacturers must 
get closer to the circles of their 
retailers, and, as time goes on, 
be able to send the reader more 
directly to the retailer who can 
supply the advertised goods, 
rather than undertake the old 
trick of referring. him to “all 
live retailers.” 

* 


The new advertiser was asking 
the editor and publisher to please 
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give the advertisement good po- 
sition. “Sure,” said the publisher, 
“Tl put it on the editorial page.” 
“Er—could you put it on the 
sporting page! —" 

Replying to the question of 
why he took up the study of 
advertising, one frank man said 
he did it as a relief from domes- 
tic argument! This seems to be 
an absolutely new “selling point” 
for the study of advertising. 


Illustrations lend clearness and 
force to argument. <A_ booklet 
that deals with efficient fuel 
management starts off in this 
wise: “Would you hand your 
employees a roll of uncounted 
money every morning?” This il- 
lustration is then hitched up to 
the practice of leaving firemen 
and engineers free to do with 
fuel as they may see fit. And 
the aptness of the talk stops busy 
superintendents and general man- 
agers, : 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster invested in 
a box of cigars the other day. 
Upon prying up the lid he was 
confronted with the following in- 
sert, printed in red: 

“OUR GUARANTEE 

‘If the cigars contained in 
this box do not suit your taste, 
or you do not think they are 
the best cigars you can get for 
the money, we want them back. 
If necessary we will send to 
your place of business or resi- 
dence for them. 

“UniTED CIGAR STORES 
Company (INc.).” 

A pretty good introduction to 
anew brand, and one calculated 
at least to start the consumer 
with a good taste in his mouth.’ 

* *k * 


Frank D. Webb, advertising 
manager of the Baltimore News, 
sends the Schoolmaster a little 
article written by the editor of 
the paper’s building page. The 
article is intended to promote the 
idea of consumer advertising with 
Makers of building material, and 
opens with the statement that the 
branding of goods was originated 
by retailers, and was taken up 
by manufacturers only after the 





No. 26 Only 1 Shy 


Our circulation for 1913 has just been 
Audited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers and they found Only 
One Shy. 

Daily Average Circulation for 1913: 
A. A. A. Figures 13,127 
Journal Figures 138,128 

This shows the accuracy and trutbful- 
ness of the Journal’s Circulation State- 
ments—You get what you pay for. 
EXTRACT FROM A. A. A, REPORT 

“The circulation of Elizabeth Daily 
Journal, published afternoons (except 
Sunday) from January 1, 1913, to De- 
cember 81, 19138, has been audited by 
the Association of American Advertisers 
and the figures verified under date of 
February 13, 1914.” 

Yours very truly 
Ass'n of American Advertisers. 


Members A. N. P. A. Bureau of Adver- 
tising and Gilt Edge List. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Population 80,000 
F. R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





The News League papers, including the 


DAYTON 
SUNDAY NEWS 


exclude many classes of advertising, in- 
suring good company for your copy. 


Combination rate, Dayton News and 
Springfield News, 6 cents per line. 


NEWS LEAGUE 
OF OHIO 


Home Office, Dayton, Ohio. 


New’ York—LaCoste & MAxwELt, 
Monolith Bldg. 


Chicago—Joun Gtass, 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 








OUR service includes reports on actual 
sales conditions as they may apply to a 
given line of goods. Let us investigate the 
trade conditions as they affect your partic 
product. Our data sheet service 
to agencies is also unique. 


I™" WISCONSIN 








R = " ® Agaricottorist 


ACINE WISCONSIN 
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retailers had proved the advan- 
tage of it. Mr. Webb says that 
he “wants to go to headquarters 
for final information” as _ to 
whether the facts are as stated. 

* 


The editor of the building page 
is quite right. Not only did the 
practice of branding goods start 
with the retailer, but advertising 
itself originated in the same lo- 
cal fashion. A most interesting 
book, long out of print unfor- 
tunately, the History of Adver- 
tising, by Henry Sampson, de- 
votes many pages to the earliest 
known forms of commercial ad- 
vertising, which have been found 
in the ruins of ancient cities or 
are described by ancient writers. 
These were nothing more or less 
than signs—usually symbolical— 
displayed by the local merchants, 
such as a bush over the wine- 
shop door, a goat as the sign 
of a dairy, and a mule driving 
a mill to indicate the baker’s shop. 
The earliest written and printed 
advertisements were purely local 
—as indeed they had to be, since 
there were no publications with 
more than local _ circulations. 
Long before there was any pos- 
sibility of national advertising as 
we know it, retailers had begun 
to brand their goods, and the 
common-law right of a merchant 
to his brand had been established. 


As a matter of fact, the prac- 
tice of national advertising and 
of the branding of goods by the 
manufacturer is of extremely re- 
cent growth. Sampson’s History 
was published in 1875, and aside 
from a few medical preparations 
practically no nationally branded 
goods are mentioned. The promi- 
nent campaigns conducted on a 
national scale were in behalf of 
lotteries, fortune-tellers and other 
forms of swindling, a few of 
which still persist in our day. 


“Class 


Publication” for 
Smokers 


“My Lady Nicotine” has come into 
her own with the inauguration of a 
new magazine called The_ Tobacconist 
which makes its bow in Los Angeles, 
Cal. The publication is not a whole- 
sale or retail trade journal, but is in- 
tended directly and primarily for the 
users of “the weed.” 





































How Would You Like to Be 
the Printer? 


_“Troubles” will be the subject of a 
dinner to be given by the Club of Print. 
ing House Craftsmen, March 19, at the 
Cafe Boheme, New York. A little idea 
of what printers have to contend with 
may be gathered from a few of the 
sample questions to be answered at this 
dinner and they may give advertising 
men a greater sympathy with and under. 
standing of a printer’s difficulties: 

Why will ink guaranteed not to need 
slip-sheeting offset for days after print. 


~— : 
hy are six-point metal corners 
thinner than the six-point slugs fur. 
nished by the trade when common sense 
would demand them to be thicker? 
Why does not the same duotone ink 
give the same color on Tuesday that it 
gave on Monday, even though the temp. 
erature was 70 degrees on both days? 
Why does a type form which ran 
all right for 10,000 impressions on a 
No. 4 press, when transferred to a No. 
8, work up everything except the, chase? 
Why do electrotypers give you two 
yellow and two blue plates when you 
ask them to give you the yellows first 
so you can start printing on a joba 
customer wants yesterday! 





Expansion of Haberdashery 
Field 


From a broad view of conditions in 
the retail trade we note that expansion 
is the order of the day with the pro- 
gressive shops. Not a day has passed 
during the past few months without 
announcements from haberdashers of 
their adding new departments, especially 
tailoring-to-the-trade lines, hats and 
shoes, and not a few departments of 
clothing specialties. This shows con- 
clusive that the ‘haberdashery field 
is fertile for the appeals of manufac- 
turers of these goods. It is coming to 
be accepted as a truism, in popular 
realms at least, that expansion is the 
only sure method of waging successful 
competition with the department stores, 
and in some sections with the incursions 
of the mail-order houses.—The Haber. 
dasher. 


“Timely and Pointed” Says 
Ingersoll 


Rost. H. Incersor: & Bro. 
New York, March 10, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your last issue prompts me to con- 
gratulate you upon the alertness with 
which you are following the price main- 
tenance, or ‘price standardization as I 
believe it should be called, movement. | 

The Kellogg article and the jobbers 
arguments, as well as your editorial, 
are all very timely and_ pointed. 

Wso.. H. INGERSOLL. 


An advertising club composed entirely 
cf women is being organized in Detroit 
by Mrs. Charles Turk Goodman. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FOR SALE 





Auer FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. ¥. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


pos SALE—Dexter Folder in first-class con- 
dition by company in Pittsburgh, Pa. Size 
sheet folded 228 x 34 maximum and 10® x 158 
minimum. ‘This will prove a bargain. Must 
be sold at once. Address AG-696, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buy ers of hinery and suppl 











Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
allthree when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 











BILLPOSTING 


ATRIX ROLLER MACHINE FOR SALE, 

good order. Replaced on account of heavier 
machine required for the use of dry mats. GER- 
MAN DAILY GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
ieee Pa. 


TTRACTIVE ADVERTISING CUTS 

CHEAP—Thousands of strong, sales-com- 
pelling cuts, in one or two colors, for use on 
mailing folders, house organs, newspaper ads, 
etc. Unusually low prices to sell quickly. Send 
$1.00 for proof book and we will refund same on 
first order for cuts. Address CHARLES W. 
HOY', Box 124, New Haven, Conn. 














HELP WANTED 





} SEROGRAREING and color printing house 
of wide reputation has opening for high class 
salesman with trade and ability to handle any 
proposition. Address, Box AG - 702, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 









BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





RAND OPPORTUNITY for live advertising 

man to secure business established 1907, with 
three outlets for merchandise—Mail, Agents, 
Retail. Fine reputation for service and mer- 
chandise which isstaple. 10,000 mail customers 
now. Business capable of enormous increase. 
Present owner not an advertising nor mail order 
man. $5000 required, balance from receipts. 
Can be located any city. Fullest particulars 
given, Box AG-703, care of Printers’ Ink. 








COPY WRITERS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





RINTED STATIONERY for the Ad. Man. 
250 white bond letterheads, 250 envelopes to 
match, printed in best style; high-class, ex- 
clusive, dignified; boxed and mailed, §2 50. 
MAIL ORDER PRINTERS, Box 562-P, Detroit, Mich. 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 





LL BR 
ALL BRO 


ULLETIN 


Independ Outdoor Painted Display Service, 








, . 
I can’t prove to you that there’s 
“punch” in my copy till I write some for you. 
But I shall then. Booklets—anything. Fifteen 
years at it. ROBERT EASTON, 1420 Corn 
Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





you NEED our service when you want copy 
that brings results. We're headquarters for 
preparing letters, booklets, etc., that loosen up 
nar ares 8 purse strings. Rates on request. 

WIDDER CO., 151 B’way, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





all railroads; Interurban and Automobile lines 
entering Chicago since 1900. ALL BROS., 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A 00 gros MONTHLY doing about 
Pers gross business can be bought for 
$50,000 with reasonable terms to responsible 

parties. Owner desires to retire from publishing 

business. Box AF-680, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





APABLE YOUNG WOMAN desires position 
as private secretary to advertising manager. 
Connected for several years with technical pub- 
lication in advertising department. Good ex- 
ecutive ability. Box AG-691, care Printers’ Ink. 





As Chicago Representative for 
‘Trade or Class publication. 8 years experience, 
Editorial, Circulation and Advertising. Atliberty 
after April lst. Box AG-699, care Printers’ Ink. 


OPY WRITER with IDEAS. One year with 

agency, writing result-getting newspaper, 
magazine and booklet copy. Compensation sec- 
ondary importance to advancement opportuni- 
ties. Unimpeachable reterence. Box AF-664, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ARIS REPRESENTATIVE — Young man, 
22, speaking French fluently; formerly foreign 
correspondent in Paris for magazine ; copy writer 
at present. Would act as Paris representative 
in commercial or advertising capacity. ‘R,"’ 


1321 Fairplay St., Pittsburgh, Pa 








XPERIENCED, DETERMINED, ENER- 

GETIC ADVERTISING MAN, 35, having 
been both manager and solicitor, seeks oppor 
tunity to demonstrate his ability to obtain busi- 
ness. Opportunity, not salary, especially de- 
sired. Box AG-692, care of Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT WORK-—NOT A CINCH 
Want betier connection as Copy writer, assistant, 
manager. (24). 8 years’ retail, wholesale, man’f’g 
experience. Common sense plus ability. Try 
me on something. Address Box AG-695, care of 
Printers’ Ink 


DVERTISING SOLICITOR—experienced, 
resourcetul, constructive worker; wide, fa- 
vorabie acquaintance New York City and East- 
ern territory, inciuding New England, seeks 
opportunity on general or class publication 
Highest indorsements. BoxAA-541,Printers' Ink. 
IRCULATION MANAGER--Just returned 
from three months’ successful trip. Worked 
one paper to limit of circuiation. Will consider 
trade or technical journal of good make-up. 
Write result-producing letters—catchy circulars. 
Go anywhere. B. E. JACKSON, 1970 East 
116th St., Cleveland, Ohio 














ALES CORRESPONDENT with advertising 

education, business experience and a faculty 
of conceiving ideas over night desires engace- 
ment after April Ist. Address Box AG-690, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Determined to Succeed! 


College man, quick-to-understand, age 23, wants 
position with agency or advertising department 
where push and efficient work will win. Ex- 
perience—2 years as bookkeeper, auditor and 
correspondent for large corporation, where at 
present employed. Box AF-661, Printers’ Ink. 





Wants Position in California 


Experienced Advertising Man of 25 who will be 
especiaily valuable to a Mail Order or Manu- 
facturing Firm. Strong on copy, letters and 
ideas. ‘Thorough office experience. Must have 
man’s size salary. Address, Box AG-700, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





MAN who has been in advertising and 

sales work for 12 years ; who has done 
much analytical and constructive work 
for both agencies and corporations ; whose 
business and personal standing are un- 
questioned, desires connection where such 
qualifications are demanded. Address, 
Box AG-704, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Punch, Point, Personality! 


Do you want an editorial writer who can mak 
your newspaper stand out in your community: 
a man with new ideas that will really sont 
If so, let me talk to you. Can give you best f 
training and references. At present emploved 
but can make change at once. Address Box 
AG-698, care of Printers’ Ink. : 


To a Central New Yorker 


My three years’ multi-varied advertising agency 
experience, preceded by nine years’ Practical 
business experience, has fitted me for larger 
opportunities than my present position affords 
My services as Adv. Mgr. or Asst, Mer are 
available after April 15th. Married. Ave 32 
Salary $1600 first year? Address Box AG-694 
care of Printers’ Ink. : 


WANTED-—Sales Manager, 


who needs the services of an experienced, tech. 
nical ad man. My seven years’ experience in 
handling detail—getting out technical literature 
catalogues, building advertisements for the 
trade press, issuing sales helps, house organs, 
sales letters, have fitted me for a position of re. 
sponsibility. Eastern location preferred. Box 
AG-805, care of Printers’ Ink. 

SSISTA) ADVERTISING MANAGER 

OR INSPECTOR—Specialist at connective 
and co-operative advertising, with extensive ex. 
perience in window or interior decorating, sign 
and show card work, house to house work, de- 
tailing of retailers, etc., desires opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability. Age thirty, weil edu- 
cated, excellent record. Can assist with copy 
and supervise entire field work. Box AF-6%, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











Technical Advertising Manager 


now employed by acvertising agency, wishes 


to makea change. Long experience in techni- 
cal advertising, specializing in the preparation 
of trade literature and copy that “pulls.” Many 
years’ advertising manager for large manufac 
turers of mechanical products. Thorough 
knowledve of all the ramifications of advertising 
and publicity. Unimpeachable references as to 
character, apility and tangible results produced 
Address ** TECHNICAL” Box AG.-693, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


of a store doing a high class business in 
one of the largest cities of New England 
wishes to change the field of his activi- 
ties to agency work on national adver- 
tising, preferably in the Middle or Far 
West. He is young, a university grad- 
uate and single. 


Address, Box AG-107, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WOMEN’S EDITOR AND 
ART DIRECTOR 


Splendidly equipped young business woman for 
past tive years in charge of executive depart- 
ment of large publishing and manufacturing 
house is desirous of new connection as Women’s 
Editor or Art Director of standard magazine 
or class publication of repute. Thorough busi- 
ness and art training with extensive European 
travel. Understands fashions and general pat- 
tern business. Capable executive and organizer. 
Very best references in New York. Address 
Box AG-697, care of Printers’ Ink, 12 West 3lst 
Street, New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
InK a detailed statement snowing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘hese statements are on tile and will be snown to any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
Jan. 1914, 7,616. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 7vibune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,630, sc. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A.regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation tor 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb. 
1914, 18,808. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,618. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, Eve. Fournal. Oniv daily in 
County. 1,976 supscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,231. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 


Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O, d’y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 68,901, 





MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, 


Portland, Avening Express. Net average tor 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunaay Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company, Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For Feb., 1914, 

76,940 daily; 60,075 Sunday. 
lhe apsoiute correctness of the 
GVAR latest circuiation rating accorded 


A 
aay) 


the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 0. 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising ‘Totais: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 jines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912. 


KK RR WW 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,838; 1913, 15,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘13, 21,904. I'he “‘Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, $1,282 
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MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Ho e's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


UA 
Con 
TEED 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 105,250. 


Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7ridune, 106,763 ; Sun- 
cay 7rsbune, 169,163. 


UA 
Onn 
aaa?) 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. tst, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 

Camden, /ost-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oiciest daily. 


Trenton, 7Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"ro, 19,288; ’11, 20,116 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Courser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64.496; Hxousrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
months, 1913, 103,216. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


Daily average, ‘ten 


Schenectady, Gasetie, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. 
best Evening and Sunday paper. 


News, 
Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Dec.,"13 
4,699. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,'13, 7,271. 
OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Deaier. Fst. 1841. Actual 


average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For Feb., 1914, 110,403 daily; Sunday, 148,143. 


% 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
1913, 22,536; 22,263 av., Jan., 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia'’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Koll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv ress for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868. 





Washington, Reporter and Observer, cir 
average 1912, 13,060. a 


UA 
Onn 
Teed 


West Chester. Local 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. pte | 
1913, 15,186. In its 42nd year 
independent. Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 


in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 


19,137. 


faNewport, 


Covers field. 


Pawtucket, Hvening 7 imes 


Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Average circuls. 


tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn 


net paid for 1913, 19,036 (©@). Sun- 


Providence, Daily ournal. Swom 
ave. 
¥ day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletix, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Westerly, 


Circulates in Conn. and RK. |. 


Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pud 
Cir., 1913, 5,680 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,699. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 74e Bee (eve.) Average, Feb., 1914, 


Tacoma, Ledger. 


WASHINGTON 


Average year 10912, daily 


and Sunday, 21,347 


Tacoma, 
20,598 


News. Average for year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Feb., 1914, 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 


daily 6,676; semi-weekly, 1,895. 


Daily aver- 


age circu. Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journai, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,863. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 





ity is second 
net, sworn, 


age for t913, 


66th year. 
590. 
‘age circulg. 


al. Sworn 
(©0). Sun- 
ng Bulletin, 
oF 1913. 


Utter, pud 
1913, 6,680 


1g. Actual 


ctual aver- 
ths ending 
r 19,149; 
jan., 1914, 
i Sunday, 


Feb., 1914, 


1912, daily 


year 10912, 


Feb., 1914, 
Daily aver- 


$832. 


n Ontario. 
132. 
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13, 12,863. 
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Want-Ad 





Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13,19,236. 


MAINE 


HE Bvening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all othtr Portiand 
papers combined. 


MINNESOTA 


TS Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘win Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 





MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
NEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7 mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


i ee Salt Lake 7 rsbune—Get recults—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark ”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best <nown. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Keporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston vexing 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he only goid mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’'Opinion Publione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Aagie (@@) is VHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. ‘ 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 


Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 





New York 7rioune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (OO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. Itis on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 





THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


!'he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘I'he R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 


‘The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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SYSTEM— Million Dollar Advertiser 
—Keeps PRINTERS’ INK on File 


The extent and character of SYSTEM'S steady campaign class that publication 
with the best known national advertisers, | Over a million dollars have been 
spent to date in publication and direct advertising to secure the right kind of 
circulation. In line with such a progressive policy it is to be expected that 


SYSTEM would keep acomplete file of PRINTERS’ INK for ready reference. 


PRINTERS’ INK also takes the opportunity of announcing, in response to 
many inquiries, that all bound sets for 1913, 1912 and previous years have 
been sold, It is suggested that orders for 1914 be placed mow rather than 
postponed until 1915, by which time the supply will undoubtedly be exhausted, 


1914 Bound Volumes — 4 books issued quarterly — $8.00 per set — Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 West 3lst St, New York 
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Before a Manufacturer 
Spends Money in Chicago - 


either through salesmen or through advertising, it is 
vitally important to know the lay of the land. Know. 
ing just what the market conditions are in Chicago 
with respect to your product, knowing where to go.in 
Chicago to find the kind of dealers you are looking 
for, and knowing the class of population in the dif- 
ferent sections of Chicago, with the average incomes 
of the people in those sections, may enable you to 
cut selling expense in two and at the same time 
double sales. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE is prepared to fur. 
nish just such information, in detailed and specific 
form, to any manufacturer who wishes to introduce 
his product in Chicago or to increase the sales of a 
product already introduced. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE has carefully se 
cured this data covering every class of retail dealers 
in Chicago and many varied lines of merchandise. If 
it has not at hand the necessary data regarding your 
particular product, it will secure it on request within 
a short space of time. In writing for information state 
the name of your product and how the information 
is to be used. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE prints more adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in New York or 
Chicago. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 

(Trade Mark Registered) 
Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisie Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 








